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THE COVER 


“Old Glory” has been a symbol of freedom and 
an inspiration to Americans since the National 
Congress officially adopted the Stars and Stripes 
June 14, 1777. Patriots from Valley Forge to 
Korea have followed the red, white and blue flag 
which now proudly displays 50 stars for our 50 
states. The flags on our cover are from the 
colorful poster, “The Panopticon of American 
History” prepared by the University of Michigan 
Press in Ann Arbor. 
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oLooking for a o Gift? oY 


Do you need a portable lectern and 
P.A. system in your school ? 

How many times have you wanted a 
good P.A. system when speaking to 
outside groups ? 


Please consider the Lecternette—com- 
plete, compact, the ultimate in public 
address systems contained in a single 
portable Lectern Unit. 


All controls at your finger tip. 
Operates on 110 AC/DC current 
or dry cell batteries included. a 

Transistor powered for instant operation and low power con- 
sumption. 

Easily adjusted mike boom and neck support mike attach- 
ment. 

High fidelity system for reproduction of recordings. 

Sets up in 60 seconds. 

Accommodates audiences up to 500. 

Use in or outdoors. 





MODEL L-3 (Illustrated) 

18” high, 15%" wide, 8%" deep; Lectern shelf open 15" wide x 14" deep; Complete 
with Dynamic Microphone and Cord Extension, Lamp, Phono/Recorder Input Connectors, 
Dual Power AC/DC and Batteries. $279.00 


MODEL L-12 
Battery operated only, complete with Mike and Cord. $154.00 


HICKS-ASHBY COMPANY 
Complete School Service 
1610 Baltimore Kansas City 8, Missouri 














While we read history 


we make history. 
—George William Curtis 


Create for your students a sense of par- 
ticipation in, as well as an understanding 
off American history with a new text— 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 
THEIR HISTORY 


by Clarence L. Ver Steeg 


Events and episodes are shown not only 
as important in themselves, but as part of 
the larger framework of historical devel- 
opment. Major areas of interpretation 
where historians have disagreed are indi- 
cated to give pupils a balanced picture as 
well as a sense that the historical process 
is never truly ended. 





Reflecting the vitality of each historical period are numerous contemporary 
quotations, illustrations, and character sketches of lesser known Americans 
who contributed significantly to American life. 

New maps, especially drawn for this text, provide perspective as well as 
specific information. 


For further information, write 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois Elmsford, New York 











WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
YOUTH CONFERENCE 


“How to Work More Closely To- 
gether for Helping Youth in Trouble” 
will be the theme of a conference 
for educators, social agency staff 
members and law enforcement of- 
ficers in St. Louis County March 28 
at Washington University. 

The conference, which will begin 
at 3 p. m., is being planned with 
the cooperation of the St. Louis Sub- 
burban Teachers Association and 
guidance and youth organizations. 


TEACH ALL CHILDREN 
TO UNDERSTAND THE 
PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


Early in September, after listening 
daily to fourth grade children recite, 
with little or no enthusiasm or under- 
standing, the words of the Pledge of 
Allegiance, I asked the children to 
interpret the words they were re- 
peating. After receiving wild and 
varied answers, I was convinced time 
had to be taken to make these future 
citizens aware of the meanings of the 
most important and repeated words. 

These are examples of the chil- 
dren’s misconceptions: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America” means 
that “you honer your flag. And you 
promise something to your flag that 
you will always do.” 

“And to the Repolic for Richard 
Stands—one naten under God inde- 
vilse with libey and judise for all” 
means that “the naten cannot be de- 
vited and you will have libery and 
judes for your flag.” 

Immediately we set to work trans- 
lating, phrase by phrase, the mean- 
ings of the words in the Pledge of 
Allegiance and in the National An- 
them also. The children looked words 
up in the dictionary which were not 
clearly understood. 

Soon after this the television pro- 
gram “Candid Camera” (Nov. 13) 
showed Garry Moore asking elemen- 
tary school children for their inter- 
pretation of the Pledge of Allegiance. 
The misunderstood and _ ridiculous 
translations given by the children 
were comical and pfovided an excel- 
lent program for the network, but 
what did it do to our youngsters? 

My class, because of our study of 
this material, clearly understood and 
appreciated the humor of the pro- 
gram. But how many other children 
still are “in the dark.” How many 
of them accepted the TV program 
material as authentic and thus lost 
the humor of the program? 

For this and many other reasons, 
I strongly advocate that every school, 
from kindergarten on, teach the 
meaning behind each word and 
phrase of the Pledge of Allegiance 
and the National Anthem so that they 
will not remain just memorized words 
devoid of meaning and appreciated 
understanding. 

—by Annette P. Portnoy, Ladue 
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ANON 
UNIVERSITY 
Emtideann 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Stimulating study under distinguished 
faculty. 


Outstanding Lecture Series. 
Excellent Creative Arts Programs. 
Recreation in the Rockies. 


University residence halls in proximity 
to classrooms. 


PLAN TO ATTEND 


FULL 10-WEEK SESSION 
JUNE 16 - AUGUST 26 


FIRST 5-WEEK TERM 
June 16 - July 21 
THE 4-WEEK CURRICULUM 
WORKSHOP 
June 26 - July 21 
FIRST 3-WEEK TERM 
July 3 - July 21 
SECOND 5-WEEK TERM 
July 24 - August 26 
SECOND 3-WEEK TERM 
July 24 - August 11 
hey inca aaa aaa eaiiaiiaman, 
Dean of the Summer Session, 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
14-M McKenna Bidg. 
Boulder, Colorado: 


PLEASE SEND SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 





(my NAME) 





(st. & NUMBER) 





(city & STATE) 


MAIL TODAY! 
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WALL NEWSPAPER 
FEATURES SCIENCE 

“MARK” is a monthly one-page 
wall newspaper of science information 
distributed free to 10,000 high schools 
by CIBA Pharmaceutical Products, 
Inc. 

To receive MARK, write to Editor, 
MARK, P. O. Box 195, Summit, N. J. 


INTRODUCTION TO INDIA 


India’s history, culture, religions, 
society, politics, economics and so- 
cial programs are explored in “Intro- 
duction to India” by Beatrice Pitney 
Lamb who first visited India in 1949 
under a Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 

The 48-page book with annotated 
bibliography is available from the 
American Association of University 
Women, 2401 Virginia Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C. Price, $1. 


HOME ECONOMICS STUDIES 


The U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare used 79 stud- 
ies of some phase of home economics 
in preparing “Studies of Home Eco- 
nomics in High School and in Adult 
Education Programs 1955-58.” 

The 185-page book considers back- 
ground information, curriculum de- 
velopment and teaching methods as 
well as new products and their uses 
and the supervision of local pro- 
grams. 

Copies are available from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price, 70 cents. 


IMPROVE SCIENCE, MATH 

A report on “Improving Science 
and Mathematics Programs in Amer- 
ican Schools,” issued by the Joint 
Commission on the Education of 
Teachers of Science and Mathematics, 
suggests ways scientists and profes- 
sional educators can improve the 
teaching of science and math. 

Copies are available without 
charge from either the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., or the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 1515 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 
Ss BD. Cc. 


AFTER GRADUATION— 
WHAT ABOUT MUSIC? 

A six-page pamphlet, “After Grad- 
uation—What About Your Music?”, 
suggests many musical activities 


SCHOOL 


available in college, community, busi- 
ness and family life. 


Music supervisors, choral leaders, 


band masters and orchestra direc. 
tors will find this useful materia] 
for musically minded students. It 


stresses the benefits of music making 
and the importance of continuing 
participation in musical activities 
throughout life. 

Copies are available from American 
Music Conference, 332 South Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. Cost, 
$1 per hundred copies. 


FREE SCIENCE LAB 

Children will grasp difficult scien- 
tific principles readily by using the 
“Elementary Science Laboratory” 
which contains illustrated texts and 
heavy paper models on six science 
subjects: The earth in space, living 
things, weather, machines, communi- 
cations and magnetism and electric- 
ity. 

Materials are supplied for models 
of the earth rotating on its axis, a 
telephone set showing the principles 
of the phone, an Electroscope which 
demonstrates static electricity and an 
air current detector. 


The laboratory is available to 
teachers through local Coca-Cola 
bottlers. 


FIRE AT GREENFIELD 

The gymnasium-auditorium at the 
Greenfield high school was destroyed 
by a fire of undetermined origin Jan. 
25. 

Superintendent Lee DeWitt esti- 
mated the cost of replacing the build- 
ing at $250,000. 

The school’s athletic equipment 
and school and pupil-owned musical 
instruments were destroyed. 


MEMORIAL FUND STARTED 
FOR HARRY WILLIAMS 

Former students of the late Pro- 
fessor Harry W. Williams at North- 
east Missouri State College are es- 


tablishing a memorial fund in his 
honor. 
Mr. Williams was professor of 


mathematics until his death last June 
at the age of 59. 

Interest on the memorial fund will 
be used to pay fees for a deserving 
student in mathematics. 

Contributions may be sent to Mary 
Jane Kohlenberg at the college in 
Kirksville. Checks should be pay- 
able to The Harry Williams Memorial 
Fund. 
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Phoenix Estates 


Announces 


KWCKWRWCKG, 


G 
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A RETIREMENT CITY 


Fifteen Miles East of Phoenix, Arizona 
In the Finest Winter Climate in the Nation 


NO SMOG NO HURRICANES NO EARTHQUAKES 
A Place to Retire to LIVE — Not to Die 


One Bedroom Apartments, with Large Living Room, Bath, 
Kitchen-Dinette, Two Large Closets and Carport: $9,000.00; 
$270.00 Down; $65.00 Monthly. 


Two Bedroom Homes, with Large Living Room, Kitchen-Dinette, 
Bath, Three Large Closets and Carport: $9,250.00 to $11,250.00; 
$300.00 to $340.00 Down; $72.00 to $86.00 Monthly. 


Three Bedroom Homes, with Large Living Room, Dinette, 
Kitchen, Bath, Five Large Closets and Carport: $11,950.00; $358.50 
Down; $95.50 Monthly. 


Three Per Cent Discount for Cash. Monthly payments include 
Principal, Interest, Taxes and Insurance. 


Located immediately adjoining modern shopping center, motels, 
churches and public golf courses. 


Swimming pool, Shuffle Board, Roque Courts and Recreation 
Building for Dancing and Public Meetings, on the Grounds. Tools and 
equipment for hobbies will be provided. 


All houses and apartments will be built to requirements and 
under the inspection of the Federal Housing Administration. 
For information, without obligation, write or wire: 


Phoenix Estates 
P.O. Box 729 
Mesa, Arizona 
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NODAWAY COUNTY 
WORKSHOP MARCH 3 


Teachers in Nodaway County wij 
have an all day workshop March 3 
at Maryville, reports Leroy H. Elam, 


superintendent at Ravenwood. Com- 


mittees from all teaching fields ip 
the elementary and high schools are 
HOME OFFICE, NEVADA, MO. 


participating in the workshop pro- 
gram. 


THE EXCELLENT TEACHER 


ASSETS MORE THAN $275 MILLION! G iisaadiales aes ea 

















. a . ten, unknown hours of boring lec- 
Largest in Missouri 4% tures have been delivered, uncount- 
able “bull sessions” have been held 
Farm and Home has served more than three CURRENT and absurdly long lists of ambiguous 
+ § Mi lade lila tam DIVIDEND adjectives have been compiled to de- 
GENSTENONE GF NUSSOUNGRS——INCUGING Y COMPOUNDED scribe the excellent teacher. Although 
teachers and teacher organizations. Small SEMIANNUALLY goals for improvement are important, 
or large savings accounts equally welcome. EACH ACCOUNT it seems that two obvious points have 
And you can save entirely by mail, if you INSURED TO been over-looked by our self-appoint- 
wish, with Farm and Home paying the post- $10 ed critics of teacher qualifications. 
renaay “Siae-ayipie ,000 First and foremost, and almost too 
g ys. trite to mention, is the fact that 





teachers are human beings and, as 


THRIFT FACILITIES IN 20 MISSOURI CITIES such, are not perfect or even nearly 


so. Psychologists have worked for 


@ BRANCH OFFICES—COLUMBIA, 913 East Broadway; KANSAS CITY, 1021 years on the principle that most 
Grand; ST. LOUIS, 10th and Locust; WEBSTER GROVES, 144 West Lockwood. people have an average amount of 
© ADDITIONAL OFFICES—BRANSON, 107 West Pacific; CAPE GIRARDEAU, 516 oh pear a while a few have less 
Broadway; CLINTON, 106 North Main; GREENFIELD, East Side of Square; JOPLIN, Ss 8 oem Save meee. 

116 West Fourth; LAMAR, 127 West 11; LEE’S SUMMIT, 226 South Main; Considering the number of traits 
MARSHALL, 101 North Lafayette; MEXICO, 306 South Jefferson; ST. JOSEPH, the excellent teacher is supposed to 
119 South Eighth; SEDALIA, 111 West Fourth; SPRINGFIELD, 1934 South Glen- possess in abundance and the large 
stone; STOCKTON, C. E. Hendricks; TRENTON, 816 Main; WARRENTON, Mutert number of teachers employed in this 
Motor Building. nation, the task of expecting to fill 











each classroom with an “excellent 
teacher” becomes apparent. 
Secondly, there is no such thing 
as an excellent teacher, per se. One 
soon realizes there are literally hun- 


ANNOUNCING dreds of different kinds of teaching 


positions, each requiring its own par- 








° ° ° ticular type of teacher. The expecta- 

The Ginn Arithmetic tion that any one teacher could fill 

. each of these positions with equal ef- 
Enrichment Program fectiveness borders on fantasy. 


Usually the final judge of a teach- 
er’s success, at least as far as the 
individual teacher is concerned, is the 
Marks Smart Brownell Sauble Archer imptession he makes on his immed- 
iate supervisor. Since some adminis- 
trators are not without prejudices 
and pet peeves and at times may be 





Now, in 1961, The Ginn Arithmetic Enrichment Program will add a trying to compromise them with com- 
new dimension to mathematics teaching. Three write-in texts for grades | munity pressures, complications be- 
4, 5, and 6 plus a junior-high booklet by Archer provide the fascinating | come even greater. 

and challenging material for independent work that your bright pupils We might as well face the fact 


that no teacher can be everything to 
everyone. Qualities needed for suc- 
cessful teaching are not different 


need. Here are some areas covered: number systems, new ways to solve 
problems, mental computations, sequences, sets, probability, if-then 
thinking, and inequalities. Watch for Exploring Mathematical Ideas oy 
< , ; | from those qualities needed by suc- Seal 

grade 4); Extending Mathematical Ideas (grade 5); Enlarging Mathe- : 

‘cal Id ‘eter Gh: eel Mites Pelnctel dP (sani | cessful persons in thousands of other 
ants ; a grade ; and Number Principles an atterns (junior | occupations. 
ee If we accept teachers, not as para- 
gons of virtue and goodness but as 
mortals with failures and_ short- 
comings, we are in a position to 





. 
face educational problems more 
— and agg ar hs = Seen song realistically. When unpleasant issues 
7 Rus arrensburg, Mo.; 1 M. llliams, Ox : > i d kin 
ompany Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 12, Mo.; Wendell Jeffries, | SS a ee Ragged 
205 West Wacker Dr. 826 Brookfield Ave., Brookfield, Mo.; Leland | ee 
Chicago 6 Soth. Ben 93 Meuten Se. teacher, realistically evaluate the 


problem and be in a better position 
| to do something constructive. 
—by Harold Moses, Hazlewood 
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YOUR MSTA PAID $5,474.57 
TO WILLIAM T. BONE AND 


$2,906.39 TO MRS. REVA NORMAN 





But what would happen 
if YOU were sick or 
hurt... and couldnt 


work 7 

















DON’T TAKE A CHANCE 


FIND OUT HOW YOU 
CAN HAVE MSTA 
COMPLETE 4-WAY 
PROTECTION! 


1. Salary Protection 





3. Surgical 


2. Hospitalization 4. Major Medical 






- 


\ 
*. 
: 
* 


William T. Bone 





“My accident hos- 
pitalized me for 
67 days. I had 
to have surgery 
three times, plus 
nurses round-the- 
clock for three 
weeks. MSTA 
paid me $5,474 
7 of which $1, 
070 was salary 
protection bene- 
fits.” 





Mrs. Reva Norman 


An automobile ac- 
cident _hospital- 
ized Mrs. Norman 
for 97 days. She 
writes, “I have re- 
ceived ' $1,713.53 
for hospitaliza- 
tion, drugs, doc- 
tors, and ambu- 
lance and, in ad- 
dition, $1,192.86 
in salary protec- 
tion.” 


_ 








wen enenesananeceeeenenncennewnesesssssseseseeeseeseesoeceses . 
MR. EVERETT KEITH, MSTA Bldg., Columbia, Missouri 

I am a member of MSTA and eligible for MSTA protection. 
Send for the Please send me full information about MSTA’s low-cost protection | 
A) bo story plan. ; 
NOW! NAME 

' 

' 

ADDRESS 

' 

4 
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You will enjoy a 
VERY SPECIAL kind of 
when you use 
MACMILLAN’S 

A Macmillan Paperback Series 
by Eve 
Teacher 
A basal, four-year high school literature program. St. Loui 

e Including classic novels in paperback as essential units 
of literary study THE 1 

¢ Flexible within a grade; adaptable to local curriculum | over. 

e Topical organization e Teachers editions showed 
e Helpful reading guides e Inexpensive College 
Novels available now; basal texts ready during 1961-62 —_ by 
school year. is talk 
. the en 
The Macmillan Company This 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. during 
ATLANTA * CHICAGO * DAILLAS * SAN FRANCISCO cess. S 
throug! 
of an 
The University of Missouri Announces constitt 
lic opi 
lative < 
THE 1961 SUMMER SESSION Prob 
and ig! 
ousness 
June 12 — August 4 sibly ix 
majorit 
All divisions of the University will offer Summer Session work. They will include: legislati 
yond ci 
. : ‘eside 
College of Agriculture School of Home Economics it 
College of Arts and Science School of Journalism represe 
School of Business and Public Administration School of Law by poy 
College of Education School of Medicine having 
College of Engineering School of Nursing than 17 
School of Forestry School of Social Work “sgl 
Graduate School School of Veterinary Medicine etn 
Also Institutes and Special Programs 96,000 
inequit 
gave h 
For Information Write: The 
can af 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION “re 
107 Hill Hall _— University of Missouri _ Columbia, Missouri methoc 
Mar¢ 
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by Evelyn M. Braden 
Teacher-program for Gifted 
St. Louis 


THE 1960 PRESIDENTIAL election is 
over. Yet the final tabulations 
showed the winner of the Electoral 
College voting won the popular elec- 
tion by only a slim margin. There 
is talk again of trying to legislate 
the end of the Electoral College. 

This has been tried repeatedly 
during the last decade without suc- 
cess. Since it can be achieved only 
through individual state ratification 
of an amendment to our federal 
constitution, it is essential that pub- 
lic opinion inspire and force legis- 
lative action. 

Probably because of public apathy 
and ignorance concerning the seri- 
ousness of a condition which pos- 
sibly invalidates the wishes of the 
majority of our citizens, federal 
legislation has never progressed be- 
yond committee. We have had two 
presidents who were chosen by the 
Electoral College, but who did not 
represent the choice of the people 
In 1876 Hayes, 


having received 250,000 votes less 


by popular vote. 


than Tilden, was given the presi- 
dency through political manipula- 
And in 1888 
Renjamin Harrison received roughly 
96,000 votes less than Cleveland, yet 


tion of the College. 


inequities in the Electoral System 
gave him the office. 

The question now arises: What 
can affect this lack of reaction to 


One 


method of exerting pressure is to see 


so undemocratic a system? 


Marcu 1961 





that our young people are thorough- 
ly cognizant of the machinery of 
election. This can carry a_ two- 
pronged line of attack: Pressure on 
the electorate now, and if the pres- 
ent situation is not remedied soon, 
perhaps action when these same 
young people join the electorate. 

Our schools often are guilty of 
serious mis-teaching where they 
should be exerting the greatest in- 
fluence. We are required in Mis- 
souri, as part of the social studies 
curriculum, to make our students as 
knowledgeable of federal govern- 
ment as is consistent with their ages 
and abilities. A great part of this 
must be abstract learning 

In November we teachers had the 
chance to bring home to our stu- 
dents the dangers of our electoral 
system. The newspapers carried 
stories of the results of various mock 
elections held in the schools through- 
out the state. On checking three 
high schools and one teacher-train- 
ing institution in the St. Louis area, 
I found that each of these held mock 
elections using the direct ballot as 
the means of determining the school 
preference for president. 


This 


evidence of gross neglect on the part 


can be construed only as 
of the social studies departments of 
these schools. No effort had been 
made to establish a mock electoral 
system. 

The seventh and eighth 


grade 


MOCK ELECTIONS 
U8- TEACHING 


+" ade 


Louis also organized 


students at the Festus J] 
school in St 
working closely 


a mock election 


with their teachers. All students 


above the second grade, and all 


teachers, registered if they wished 


to exercise their “franchise.” An 


“Electoral College’ was established 
based on class enrollment with one 
elector for every five in a class plus 
one for the remainder of the class 
This gave the “college’’ a member- 
ship of 63. 

Then the ballots were cast by the 
individual students. The “electoral 
college”’ met and cast its ballots. The 
Democratic candidate won the pop- 


ular vote, 138-133, but the Republi- 


can candidate carried the rooms 
with large enrollment and so won 
the election through the “college” 
33-30 

This took more work and organi- 
zation and time than the direct bal- 
lot method. But those students who 
explained the procedure to the 
younger children, and all who voted 
were able to satisfy their teachers 
that they knew and understood how 
we elect our president and vice 
president and what is wrong with the 
present system, 

The only true evaluation of a 
classroom activity is the quality of 


Mis- 


teaching is a serious offense to our 


learning which results from it. 


voung, and the resultant mis-learn- 


ine is inexcusable. 
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The mature teacher is dignified, devoted, 
proud, responsible, competent, a real person 


—a true member of the Profession of Teaching tributes 





by Vivian K. Downs, St. Charles 


NE of the outstanding charac- 

teristics in determining whether 
or not a teacher will be a success is 
professionalism. 

If we in the teaching field are 
to be accorded the dignity and hon- 
or inherent in a profession, we must 
accept responsibilities and standards 
worthy of such a designation. 

Although its status is better than 
it used to be, teaching still is con- 
sidered a stepping-stone to other ca- 
reers. This attitude probably orig- 
inated in the days when young men 
taught a few years to get enough 
money to pursue some other profes- 
sion, or women resorted to teaching 
as a stop-gap between school and 
work that is 


marriage. Any con- 


sidered a through street to some 
other destination is not truly a pro- 
fession. A real profession is an end 
in itself, 

To bring our schools into step 
with other advancing developments 
in American life and lay the founda- 
tions for a genuine profession, teach- 
ers must be competent, devoted, 
proud and responsible. 

By competent, we mean a teacher 
who is a cultivated human being 
with an accurate and _ penetrating 
knowledge of his subject and with 
teaching skills of a high order. 

By a devoted teacher, we mean 
one who places the welfare of his 
students first. 


By proud, we refer not to one who 
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is conceited but one whose calling 
is full of grandeur and opportunity. 

By responsible, we mean one who 
knows his ethical duty to the public, 
the pupils and his colleagues. 

For such a profession, the best 
human material is none too good. A 
program which attracts less than 
top-flight personnel into education 
will be self-defeating. 

We in the teaching field have a 
responsibility to lift up our profes- 
sion. One way to do this and en- 
courage others to enter it with pride 
is to take stock of the rewards we 
have won already. It is only human 
to think first of 


Teachers’ salaries are beginning to 


remuneration. 


reach the level of respectability in 
the nation and in Missouri. We have 
a retirement system as good as, or 
better than, the pension and retire- 
ment plans of industry. 

Working with children or young 
people provides a challenge and a 
satisfaction that few professions can 
equal. There is a sense of achieve- 
ment that is found in few other jobs. 
The satisfaction never ends as long 
as your students become worthwhile 
citizens. 

To be professional means that we 
support our professional organiza- 
tions: that we become active mem- 
“What 
can I do for my profession?” rather 
than “What does it do for me?” We 


bers, thinking in terms of 


must set and maintain high stand- 
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ards. We must know and live by a 
code of ethics. 

An outsider cannot make teach- 
ing a full-fledged profession. Teach- 
ers who are active in teaching must 
make this possible through their at- 
titudes and personal contacts with 
pupils, parents, fellow-workers and 
people of the community. By being 
professional, we give our best to our 
profession. It will grow in stature 


because we belong. 


Maturity 


Another factor in the success of a 
teacher is maturity. The mature per- 
son does not concentrate on his own 
feelings, but is more concerned with 
how others feel. Being concerned 
about others, he develops into a 
warm and friendly human being who 
is understanding and anxious to help 
those about him. 

The mature teacher understands 
how difficult it is for some parents 
about 


to accept disappointments 


their children. He finds a way to 
convey the truth in a diplomatic, 
sincere and professional manner. 

The mature teacher enjoys work- 
ing with and sharing ideas with fel- 
low teachers. He is a relaxed, com- 
petent person who enjoys living and 
working with people. He may not 
always wear a smile (few people 
do) but a pleasant expression is 
easily detected. 

The mature teacher searches for 
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improved methods of teaching. He 
realizes that research must be con- 
tinuous and is always ready to make 
his contribution. He is anxious to 
work with the administration in im- 
proving his skills and working con- 
ditions. He appreciates guidance 
and supervision and does his share 
to help new teachers. 

A mature teacher feels a respon- 
sibility toward the successful opera- 
tion of the entire school, and he con- 
tributes in any way he can to help 
in its operation. He assumes assign- 
ments to extra duties and to com- 
mittee work as an integral part of his 
job. 

In working with children, the ma- 
ture teacher has learned that pa- 
tience is essential—in giving young 
children time to do things for them- 
selves, in repetition for some chil- 
dren, in giving children many op- 
portunities to succeed and in trying 
to minimize the times they have fail- 
ures. 

A mature teacher is versatile. He 
adjusts readily to necessary changes. 
He is the teacher on whom the prin- 
cipal can rely to make changes in 
the schedule with a minimum of 
frustration. He transmits this as- 
surance and security to his pupils. 
He can laugh with them when con- 
ditions warrant, or extend sympathy 
in times of sorrow. 

A mature person is always well- 
groomed, has a pleasant voice and 
has discarded unpleasant or unat- 
tractive mannerisms. The mature 
teacher is well-read and knows what 
is going on in the community. He 
brings to his classes many items of 
current interest and stimulates his 
pupils to do likewise. 

Recipe for a Teacher 

Someone has said: “The age mat- 
ters not—the teacher may be young 
or old, man or woman. Add a zest 
for living, a dash of spirit that can 
transcend joys or sorrows. Mix in a 
desire to give more to life than to 
get from it, a deep reverence for 
God and nature and the mysteries of 
the universe. Pour in vision, kind- 
ness, imagination, determination and 
loyalty. Fold in gently a little weak- 
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ness, some hurts, a few failures and 
some tough breaks. Top it off with a 
healthy sense of humor and faith in 
humanity. Place the glorious result 
into a school for a long time, watch 
it rise and grow and be of service 
and value to all mankind.” 

Grow into this sort of person and 
your services will be sought and 


treasured. 


The Importance of Health 

Good physical health is another 
important factor in a teacher’s suc- 
cess. In addition to the time spent 
in the classroom, a teacher has many 
demands made upon his time and 
energy. He has the same civic re- 
sponsibilities as any other citizen in 
the community. He needs to be in- 
fluential in the church and in com- 
munity, state and national activities. 

As a teacher’s energy wanes and 
exhaustion appears, children become 
restless, behavior problems develop, 
interest lags and the social climate 
of the classroom is sadly depleted. 
Therefore, a teacher should guard 
his health in every instance. 

He often must decide whether or 
not activities in which he finds him- 
self participating make the desired 
contribution to the community and 
to the development of self. There 
must be a balance between participa- 
tion in community activities and ac- 
tivities directly related to his job of 
teaching. 

With 
pressures in many homes today, chil- 
dren need the guidance of an emo- 
tionally stable teacher. The teacher 
needs a well-defined sense of values, 
for he will be called upon often to 
help children define and clarify their 
values. 

There has been a breakdown of 
many of the old and accepted stand- 
ards. Young parents are trying to 
make decisions of which they are un- 
They, too, need guidance 
from some source. 


increasing tensions and 


certain. 


The home and the school rec- 
ognize that teachers and adminis- 
trators are not psychiatrists or spe- 
cialists in this field, but there are 
many things they can do to give the 


parent and the child security. There 
are social agencies, available to most 
schools, which offer a wealth of as- 
sistance “in helping the school gain 
a better picture of the family’s prob- 
lem. 

Today in Missouri, one of every 
10 individuals will face mental 
health problems. A decade ago, it 
was one in 16. There is no doubt 
that problems of mental health are 
increasing. Many great thinkers to- 
day feel that tranquilizers and psy- 
chiatry can never replace love, mo- 
rality and faith in God in helping 
individuals solve their daily problems 
of life. 

Teachers have many excellent op- 
portunities to teach moral and 
spiritual values by example in al- 
most everything they do and say 


Guideposts for Teachers 

The guideposts for a good teache: 
are professionalism, maturity, good 
physical health and mental health. 
The teacher’s technical skills should 
not be overlooked. However, it is 
expected that through his college 
training a teacher will gain a 
thorough knowledge of the subject 
matter and the methods and tech- 
niques to present it properly. Every 
good teacher must possess these. 

Significant teaching emanates 
from the teacher who is a real per- 
son, not merely a skilled performer. 
First, we become a person, then a 
teacher. The teacher’s true social 
function lies in adequately fulfilling 
his task He can 
do this only when he is engaged in 
developing his own capacities to the 


in teaching well. 


fullest extent. 

It is assumed that the teacher will 
function as a mature, thoughtful 
person in interaction with members 
of the community, that he will have 
friends, will entertain, will travel oc- 
casionally and in many ways con- 
tribute to a richer kind of living for 
himself and his family 

As a teacher grows as a person, 
he also grows as a teacher. The 
need for teachers has never been so 
great. The rewards have never been 
so encouraging. 
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by Dr. Ken Oliver, Jr. 
Research Assistant 
St. Louis Public Schools 


TEACHER 


WELFARE 


makes 


VERY district 


some provisions for its teachers’ 


school 


welfare. The range of provisions is 


wide, ranging from simple con- 


tractual arrangements concerning 
salary, sick leave and inclement 
weather to detailed programs of 
fringe benefits. 

Some welfare provisions are ex- 
plicit in teachers’ contracts, others 
appear in board of education rules 
and regulations and still others ap- 
pear in the unofficial spirit of free- 
dom which prevails in the best 
school districts. 

As a new teacher looking for that 
“just right” first teaching position, 


or as a teacher transferring to a uew 


district, you should be concerned 
with what some of the “better” 
school systems provide for their 


teachers’ welfare. 

In other words, before you prom- 
ise to “love, honor and obey,” you 
should be reasonably certain that the 
relationship between you and the 
chosen school district promises to be 
mutually beneficial and reasonably 
enduring. Look for some or all of 
the following provisions in the bette: 
school systems: 

Salary Schedules Provide: 

(1) Equal 


training and experience with no sal- 


payment for equal 


ary differential for sex or level 
taught. Differentials in pay would 
exist only where there is a verifiable 
difference in over-all responsibility. 

(2) Starting salaries for novice 
teachers placed sufficiently high to 
compete with those of other profes- 
sions. 

(3) Maximum salaries for veteran 
teachers placed sufficiently high to 
stimulate improvement in the most 
experienced teachers. 

4) Pay 


master-doctoral degree progression, 


increases for bachelor- 


as well as increases for intermediate 
super-maximums (i.e., B.S. plus and 
M.S. plus 

5) Substantial annual increments 


if provided. 


for all teachers based on consecutive 
years of experience, with further in- 
creases for superior teaching ability 
in some cases. 


Sick Leave and Leaves of Absence: 
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(1) Sick leave with pay which 
covers necessary absence from duty 
for personal illness or injury, illness 
or death of a member of the imme. 
diate family and to attend funerals, 

2) Sabbatical leave with full or 
partial pay for rest, travel, study or 
further professionalization. 

(3) Maternity leave of absence 
without pay, but with the assurance 
of return to duty with the same or 
higher pay status. 

(4) Military leave without pay, 
but with the assurance of return to 
duty with the same or higher pay 
status; military leave with pay for 
annual reserve training. 

(5) Time off with pay to vote in 
an election. 

6) Time off with pay for court 
attendance when subpoenaed as a 
witness or to appear as a juror. 

(7) Time off with pay to attend 
in-service 


organizational meetings, 


education workshops, conventions 


and other necessary professional 
duties. 

Retirement Provisions: 

(1) Joint-contributory (board of 
education-teacher) state and/or lo- 
cal retirement system that provides 
for: 

a) Lump sum death benefits. 

(b) Disability benefits. 

c) Widow’s benefits. 

(d) Survivor’s benefits. 

e) Limited employment of re- 
tired members. 

(f) Refund of employee’s con- 
tributions with interest on termina- 
tion of service prior to retirement. 

Group Insurance Provisions: 

(1) Joint-contributory (board of 
education-teacher) group health and 
accident insurance that provides for: 

a) Loss of life. 

b) Loss of income resulting from 
accident or illness. 

c) Loss of sight or limb. 


(d) Cost of 


and/or medical care. 


hospital, surgical 


Extra pay for Extra Duties: 

1) A schedule of extra payment 
or reduced work loads provided for 
those teachers who are required to 
have extra duties beyond the normal 
“full” work load. 
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Severance Pay: 

(1) Full or partial pay for ac- 
cumulated sick leave, accumulated 
vacation time (if applicable) o1 
terminal “bonus” provided on ter- 
mination of service by reason of re- 
tirement or death. 

Paid Holidays: 

(1) The 


holidays allowed as “days with pay” 


nationally recognized 
for teachers. Certain religious holi- 
days may also be allowed. 

This list is by no means exhaus- 
tive. It does include the most com- 
mon benefits. 

Just as each child in school should 
have the best type of education, we 
teachers would like provisions for our 
well-being similar to those found in 
the best school systems. 

It is improbable that a school sit- 
uation exists anywhere that would 
embrace all of the most desirable 
provisions for teachers’ welfare. 
However, many districts have made 
rapid strides to improve teaching 
conditions and welfare provisions. 

Those systems which attract the 
most teachers follow the philosophy 
that as many obstacles as possible 
should be removed from the teach- 
better 


ers path to teaching. It 


seems that the improvements in 
“better” school systems, through the 
continuing liberalization and addi- 
tion of benefits, have as their sole 
purpose the freeing of teac hers to do 
the job they were hired to do—teach 
children. 

Freedom from Financial Worry: 

The way to release a teacher from 
worry and strain over unpaid bills is 
simply to pay the teachers, not an 
“adequate or livable” salary, but a 
truly professional salary. 

The professional salary level im- 
plies among other things, that there 
should be no ceiling on maximum 
salaries for classroom teachers—just 
as there is no limit to a teacher's 
increasing competence, increasing 
experience and need for continuing 
study—the very factors we build in- 
to our salary schedules. 

Our best school districts are be- 
longevity or 


ginning to schedule 
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“anniversary increases in pay for 


veteran teachers with outstanding 


years of service (in one district, as 
high as $300 plus the normal incre- 
ment starting in the 26th year), and 
they are increasingly aware that su- 
perior teaching should be identified 
and rewarded through incentive pay 
plans and through high level max- 
imum salaries. 

Another important matter is im- 
proved teacher retirement systems 
Teachers must be financially secure 
not only during the years they teach, 
but they must know that when they 
families will 
This 


may mean that the pension formula 


retire, they and their 
be able to live comfortably. 


will be “100 per cent of average 
final salary” as is already provided in 
at least one district. 

For example, Dade County, Flor- 
ida bases its retirement allowance 
on 2 per cent of average final sal- 
ary (annual average of the 10 years 
of highest pay selected from last 15 
years of service) for each year of 
The 


monthly allowance under this plan 


service credit. maximum 
is 100 per cent of the average final 
salary. 

Tenure status is important for all 
teachers. It has been slow in com- 


ing, especially in small districts 
characterized by the transitory na- 
ture of their teaching staffs. Tenure 
is, nonetheless, an extremely es- 
sential requirement for teacher se- 
curity in every school district. Teach- 
ers must be protected against the 
whimsical and capricious act of dis- 
missal which occasionally occurs 
Last year six states worked specific al- 


lv on state-wide tenure legislation 


Fre é dom to Te ac h: 


There appears to be no way of 
relieving teachers of all non-teach- 
ing duties. Supervision of children 
at play, during lunch hours and in 
corridors may be justifiable on the 


vague theory that these functions 


may have learning possibilities. How- 
ever, “better” systems are realizing 
that to overburden teachers with 
routine clerical chores and other ac- 
classroom 


tivities not related to 


teaching is neither educationally 
sound nor financially intelligent. The 
use of “teaching aides,” “graders,” 
“housewives” and “apprentice teach- 
ers” for non-teaching chores is, per- 
haps, a mark of our acceptance of 
the need for efficiency in teaching 

Another important aspect of “free- 
ing teachers to teach” involves build- 
ing immunity from community pres- 
sures and demands on the teacher’s 
time. Teachers are, or should be, an 
important part of the community in 
which they teach. 

However, the teacher’s time must 
be used reasonably. Even the most 
experienced teacher spends consider- 
able time outside of class preparing 
lessons and working with clubs and 
other school-related activities. There 
should not be a great disparity be- 
tween the amount of non-job-related 
time. a teacher is required to give 
the community and the amount of 
time given by her friends and neigh- 


bors 


Freedom to Experiment 

Following the maxim that “‘what- 
ever is instructionally desirable 
should be administratively possible,” 
some of the best systems provide 
teachers with an environment that 
fosters creativity through flexible or- 
ganization and _ planning When 
teachers find that there is a way of 
improving their individual learning 
situations, they should be en- 
couraged to proceed with the neces- 
sary reorganization and experimen- 
tation 

Moreover, they 


ilated continually to question every 


should be stim- 
facet of their teaching, with the goal 
of creating an ever better learning 
environment 

Our best school systems now give 
their teachers carte blanche in try- 
ing out new ideas 

These three aspects, l freedom 
from financial worry, (2) freedom 
to teach and (3) freedom to experi- 
ment are most important to teach- 
ers and, consequently, to the chil- 
dren they teach. Of what worth are 
they in dollars and cents? Ask the 
They 


best teachers. will say, 


“Plenty.” 
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Tax Deductions 
for Educational Expenses 


ANY 
write to the Missouri State 


teachers continue to 
Teachers Association asking help in 
regard to the problem of tax deduc- 
tion for educational expenses. 

It is generally conceded that the 
cost of education including research 
activity is deductible as an ordinary 
and necessary business expense of an 
employee or a self-employed person 
where the education is undertaken 
primarily (1) to maintain or im- 
prove skills required in the taxpayer's 
employment, trade, business or pro- 
fession, or (2) to meet the express 
requirements of his employer or the 
requirements of applicable law or 
regulations imposed as a condition 
to the taxpayer’s retention of his 
status, salary or employment. 

Educational expenses include tui- 
tion, fees, the cost of books and sim- 
ilar items, laboratory fees, and travel 
and transportation expenses. Costs 
of training to improve skill, en- 
durance or facility can also be or- 
dinary and necessary business ex- 
penses. 

An individual is allowed to deduct 
educational expenses only if he is 
employed or otherwise engaged in 
a trade, business or profession dur- 
ing the period of the education. An 
off-duty period, vacation period o1 
temporary leave of absence is not 
considered to be a cessation of em- 
ployment, provided there is a firm 
understanding or obligation that the 
individual will return to his employ- 
ment at the end of such period or 
temporary leave. 

The Key Questions 

Ordinarily if one will answer the 
following questions in the order 
asked, it should help to determine 
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the deductibility of expenses incur- 
red for education: 

Has the taxpayer met the mini- 
mum requirements for qualifica- 
tion or establishment in his in- 
tended position? 

If “no,” no deductions are al- 
lowable. 

If “yes,” is education under- 
taken primarily to meet employer 
requirements to retain taxpayer's 
position ? 

If “yes,” the taxpayer is en- 
titled to deductions unless (1 
the education leads to qualifying 
the taxpayer in his intended trade 
or business and taxpayer knew of 
this employer requirement before 
assuming his position with his 
employer, or (2) the employer's 

requirement is imposed primar- 
ily for the benefit of the taxpayer 
and not primarily for a bona fide 
business purpose. 
If “no,” is it customary for 
other established members _ of 
taxpayer's trade or business oc- 
cupying positions similar to that 
of the taxpayer to undertake edu- 
cation of the type pursued by the 
taxpayer? 

If “yes,” the taxpayer is con- 
sidered to have undertaken edu- 
cation for the purpose of main- 
taining or improving needed skills 
and is entitled to deductions 

If “no,” the taxpayer must 
show by other means that his pri- 
mary purpose was to maintain o1 
improve needed skills. If the edu- 
cation undertaken meets express 
requirements for a new position 
or substantial advancement, the 
taxpayer must show that the edu- 
cation was not undertaken pri- 
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marily for the purpose of meet- 


ing those requirements. 


Examples 

Here are some examples that are 
contained in the Revenue Ruling 
which should demonstrate the ap- 
plication of the rules discussed: 

(1) A fifth-grade teacher has had 
four years of college study which 
for many years has been the mini- 
mum state requirement for a con- 
tinuing certificate for such teachers. 
The state changes its requirements 
for such certificate. New fifth-grade 
teachers are required to have five 
years of college study when hired 
and fifth-grade teachers already em- 
ployed are given five years within 
which to acquire the fifth year of 
college study. Fifth-grade teachers 
already employed who had previously 
met the requirements for a continu- 
ing certificate are entitled to deduc- 
tions for expenses incurred in meet- 
ing the increased requirements. 

(2) Mr. B is a teacher in the sev- 
enth grade of a school system or- 
ganized on the 8-4 plan (8 years ele- 
mentary and 4 years high school). 
He has a continuing elementary cer- 
tificate. The system is reorganized 
to the 6-3-3 plan (6 years elemen- 
tary, 3 years junior high, and 3 years 
senior high school). Mr. B is to 
continue to teach seventh-grade pu- 
pils who will now be attending junior 
high school in the reorganized sys- 
tem, but he must obtain a secondary 
certificate. He must obtain additional 
courses to qualify for such certificate. 
Mr. B’s expenses incurred in obtain- 
ing this additional education are de- 
ductible even though he obtains a 
different type of certificate, because 
he is merely meeting increased edu- 
cational requirements imposed by his 
employer for the same position. 

(3) Miss D, a first-grade teacher 
in School District X, wishes to be- 
come a sixth-grade teacher in the 
same school district. This school dis- 
trict requires all elementary school 
teachers to have a certain number 
of college credits and an elementary 
certificate. A sixth-grade teacher 
must have certain courses not re- 
quired of a first-grade teacher. Miss 
D takes the three additional courses 
specifically required to qualify her as 
a sixth-grade teacher and is trans- 
ferred. No new certificate is in- 
volved. Since Miss D has the same 
employer, her duties involve the same 
general type of work, and no new 
type of certificate is involved, she is 
entitled to deduct the cost of the 
additional courses. 

(4) A taxpayer engaged in teach- 
ing second grade does not possess 
a degree but has a teacher’s cer- 
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tificate which, under state law, is re- 
newable indefinitely by periodic ac- 
quisition of a specified number of 
academe credits without progressing 
toward the attainment of another 
type of certificate. Such a certificate 
is a continuing certificate and indi- 
cates for purposes of this Revenue 
Ruling that the taxpayer has met 
the state’s minimum requirements 
for qualification in his position. No 
further local requirements are im- 
posed on the taxpayer. In addition 
to undertaking study required for 
renewal of his certificate, the tax- 
payer, primarily for maintaining or 
improving needed _ skills, pursues 
study which leads to a degree. The 
taxpayer is entitled to deduct the 
cost of the voluntary education 
(which leads to a degree) as well 
as that required to renew his cer- 
tificate. 

(5) A high school teacher of mathe- 
matics who has a continuing high 
school certificate is advised by his 
employer that he must transfer to 
fill a vacancy in the science depart- 
ment and that this transfer will 
necessitate his taking two specified 
courses in science. The teacher takes 
these two courses and receives an- 
other continuing high school certifi- 
cate reflecting this fact (or his cer- 
tificate is endorsed to show this fact). 
This case represents a change of 
duties in the same position and does 
not represent qualifying for a new 
position. Therefore, the expenses for 
the two courses are deductible. In 
the case of such a transfer at the 
request of the teacher, the expenses 
are, for the same reasons, also de- 
ductible. 

(6) School District A in State Y 
requires that seventh-grade teachers 
have at least a bachelor’s degree. 
Miss S, with a bachelor’s degree, is 
employed by this School District. 
She accepts employment as a seventh- 
grade teacher in the same State but 
in School District C which requires 
its seventh-grade teachers to have 
at least a master’s degree. Miss S 
is given two years within which to 
acquire a master’s degree. In under- 
taking the required education, Miss 
S is meeting minimum requirements 
for qualification in a new position. 
The expenses of such education are, 
accordingly, not deductible. 

(7) A fourth-grade teacher in 
School District W undertakes educa- 
tion which maintains and improves 
his skills as a fourth-grade teacher 
and also meets the express educa- 
tional requirements to qualify him as 
a principal in that school district. 
The education is not required as a 
condition to the retention of his sal- 
ary, status or employment and is 
not of a type customarily under- 
taken by other established fourth- 
grade teachers. Since the education 
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meets the express requirements for 
a new position, the taxpayer will be 
entitled to a deduction only if he 
can show that the education was 
undertaken primarily for the purpose 
of maintaining or improving skills 
required in his position and not pri- 
marily to secure the new position. 

(8) A fifth-grade teacher holding 
a continuing certificate in State Y 
accepts employment as a fifth-grade 
teacher in State Z. State Z required 
fifth-grade teachers to have a fifth 
year of college study in order to be 
eligible for a continuing certificate 
whereas State Y required only four 
years of college study for such a 
certificate. Since the teacher has 
only four years of college study, she 
is given a certificate by State Z 
which is renewable annually for five 
years, at the end of which time she 
must be eligible for the continuing 
certificate. She undertakes a fifth 
year of college work. Expenses in- 
curred in acquiring the education 
necessary for the continuing certifi- 
cate in State Z are incurred in meet- 
ing the minimum requirements for 
qualification in a new position and 
are not deductible. 

(9) Mr. G is employed as an in- 
structor in a college where instruc- 
tors and assistant professors are ap- 
pointed annually or for a_ specified 
period not to exceed three years. A 
person is not permitted to be re- 
tained by the college at the rank of 
instructor for more than five years. 
An individual may continue as a fac- 
ulty member without progressing be- 
yond the rank of assistant professor 
Mr. G undertakes education which 
will enable him to qualify as an as- 
sistant professor. The expenses of 
such education are incurred in meet- 
ing minimum requirements for es- 
tablishment in his intended position 
and are, accordingly, not deductible. 

(10) A trust officer in a bank un- 
dertakes to study law. The knowl- 
edge of law will be helpful in dis- 
charging his duties. His employer 
does not require him to engage in 
such studies. He registers for the 
entire regular curriculum leading to 
a bachelor of laws degree Since 
the taxpayer is pursuing a complete 
course of education in law which will 
lead toward qualifying him in that 
field, in which he has not previously 
qualified, his expenses for such edu- 
cation are considered to have been 
incurred for the purpose of qualify- 
ing in that new field and are, there- 
fore, not deductible. Also, if the bank 
imposes upon the taxpayer, as a con- 


dition to the continued retention of 


his position with it, the requirement 
that he pursue a complete law course, 
the cost of such education is not 
deductible because the requirement is 
considered to be imposed primarily 
for the employee’s benefit and not 


primarily for a bona fide business 
purpose of the employer. 

(11) A teacher who lives in City R 
teaches school in City’'T. During the 
summer he undertakes in City R 
education the expenses of which 
qualify for deduction. The teacher 
regularly spends his summers at his 
residence and would be there regard- 
less of whether he attends school. His 
expenditures for meals or lodging are 
not deductible because they consti- 
tute personal living expenses. His 
expenses incurred for transportation 
between his residence and the school 
attended are in the nature of com- 
muting expenses and also are not 
deductible. Expenditures for tuition, 
books, fees, etc., are deductible as 
education expenses to the extent pro- 
vided in the regulations. 

Re port on Return 

Expenses incurred by a self-em- 
ployed taxpayer for education are 
deductible on page 1 of Form 1040, 
UL. S. Individual Income Tax Re- 


turn, in computing his adjusted 
gross income, if they meet the tests 
set forth above 

In the case of an employee, how- 
ever, the nature of such expenses 
will determine whether they are de- 
ductible on page 1 or page 2 of 
Form 1040 


including the cost of meals 


An employee’s traveling 
expenses 
and lodging) while away from home 
overnight, and transportation expen- 
ses (excluding the cost of meals and 
lodging not involving overnight 
travel, incurred in pursuing educa- 
activities, the 


tional expenses ol 


which are deductible, may _ be 
laimed on page 1 of Form 1040 in 
computing adjusted gross income 
An employee's expenses for tuition, 
books, laboratory fees and similar 
items incurred in pursuing similar 
education activities are likewise de- 
ductible in computing his adjusted 
rross income to the extent his em- 
plover reimburses him for such ex- 
penses and provided he reflects the 
amount of such reimbursement in 
his gross income. His unreimbursed 
expenditures for such tuition, books, 
laboratory fees and similar items are 
deductible on page 2 of the return, 
provided, of course, the standard de- 
duction is not claimed and the op- 


tional tax table is not used 
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Ir You AGREE with my superintend- 
ent friend who said, “I think the 
kids in the band are more important 
than the alumni at the ball games,” 
here are some points for you to con- 
sider. 

1. Is your man a good band di- 
rector and a broadly educated per- 
son? Does he have a_ personality 
that will enable him to get along 
with parents and the community? 
Does he like young people and have 
the idealism that they instinctively 
admire? 

2. Does your band director realize 
that he is first a teacher and that 
his first responsibility is to the stu- 
dents whom he teaches? That means 
that the band is primarily a medium 
for teaching and secondarily a per- 
forming group. 

3. Does he use the band as a 
means of teaching music or a means 
of teaching only band music? Some 
band music is very good, but there 
are many kinds of good music, and 
the band member will probably have 
band as his only music class. The 
alert band director will find ways of 
building interest in other music, 
through stimulating concert attend- 
ance, music in the home and music 
listening inside and outside of the 
band room. 

4. Does he realize that the prin- 
ciples of good teaching and the laws 
of learning apply just as surely to 
music teaching as to other teaching? 
Does he understand the difference 
between teaching adults and teach- 
ing children? Does he understand 
where and when drill material is 
very important and when it is use- 
less and a waste of time? (Many 
Is he able 


to “start where the students are” 


fail to understand this 


and go on from there? Is he a good 
musician and able to perform credit- 
ably on at least one instrument, with 
a working understanding of the other 
major instruments? 

5. Does he like good music, per- 
sonally, and show that he likes it by 
devoting some of his leisure time to 
it—record collecting, concert going 
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How to Select Your Next 


BAND DIRECTOR 


Questions for the Superintendent 


By Dr. Paul Mathews, University of Missouri 


or music participation? This may 
be a difficult thing for you, as the 
superintendent of schools, to ap- 
praise, but surely there will be those 
among your friends who will know 
whether the band director is known 
as one who is genuinely interested 
in fine music. 

6. Does he have a comprehensive 
acquaintance with the literature 
available for band, and does he 
select good music for his band to 
play? Ask to see some sample cop- 
ies of programs his previous band 
has played. Your state supervisor of 
music will gladly help you look over 
these programs, or you can find other 
advisors who are competent to do 
so. These programs should be credit- 
able musically, yet the standards for 
judging them are not necessarily the 
same that a pianist or a singer 
would have in mind. The composers’ 
names will not be the same as the 
composers of piano music. 

7. Is he a good showman? Show- 
manship is a legitimate part of band 
programming, whether on the foot- 
ball field or in the concert hall. It 
takes a good sense of discretion to 
use enough of it and still empha- 
size the aspect of good music in 
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the classroom and in concerts. He 
should be willing for his band to 
take part in various activities, yet 
unwilling and unyielding when it 
comes to resisting public demands 
involving exploitation. This is com- 
parable to the problems of a coach 
who should resist post-season games 
and independent basketball tourna- 
ments. 

8. Is he a good team-worker with 
his fellow faculty members, or does 
he prefer to go it alone, asking for 
lots of favors but seldom giving any? 

9. Is he professionally minded? 
Of course he must be a member of 
the band directors’ groups; but does 
he also take part in music edu- 
cators associations, the Missouri State 
Teachers Association and the NEA? 
(Does he realize that he is first of 
all, a teacher? 

10. Does he keep up to date 
through further study—in summer 
sessions and attendance at confer- 
ences (not just clinics)? Does he 
read in his field and in other fields 
of education? 

If you can find a man who meas- 
ures up to these qualifications, you 
will have to pay him well. If you 
do not, others will. 
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NCE upon a time there was 

a Congressman who did not 
like federal aid for education. He 
pulled some figures out of a hat 
and said that it was a waste of 
money, because for every dolla 
sent to Washington, the people in 
his district would be lucky to get 
back 40 cents. 

Other speakers, at other times, 
have claimed other figures, includ- 
ing 50 cents, 60 cents and 75 cents. 
All of them are wrong, but that 
is getting ahead of our story 

About the same- time, a speaker 
at a PTA meeting claimed he could 
see another evil of federal aid to 
education. The bureaucrats in 
Washington, he said, shuffle a lot 
of papers and waste a lot of money. 
What is more, they cannot do any 
better than the states or the local 
tax collector. It is the people’s 
money and there is no need for 
having our dollars make a round 
trip to Washington. 

A dollar is a dollar, the man said, 
and the only time it gets smaller 
is when it gets clipped going and 
then it gets clipped again when it 
is coming. So, he said, the moral 


of his story is that federal aid is 


Tax Collection Costs: 


14 cent 





FEDERAL 
This slice is so small, 
it is hard to show in print 
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bad because it is inefficient. 

So much for that part of the 
story. It is long on emotion, short 
on facts. And it is the facts that 


count. 


Going to Washington 


Obviously, it is true that our fed- 
eral taxes buy air bases in Okinawa 
and radar stations facing the North 
Pole. These dollars are spent as 
part of our national defense effort 
and they do not come back to the 
states. They do not shrink during 
the round trip because they do not 
come back at all: there is no round 
trip for expenditures of this type 

Unfortunately, however, our story- 
telling Congressman (and others 
implied that he was talking about 
waste. He was not telling his au- 
dience that 60 or 70 cents of every 
federal dollar goes for national de- 
fense; he was telling them that our 
national government is extravagant 
and should not be trusted 

Let us take a look at this part 
A dollar is a dol- 


lar, but it is subject to collection 


of the argument 


charges. In other words, it costs 
money to collect it, to administer it. 


to make it available to government 





STATE 
Collection cost 
is about 11% cents 


By the Legislative Commission, 


National Education 





{ssociation 


for distribution. That is true for 
local government, school districts 
states or Uncle Sam and the fed- 
eral treasury 


| 


The most efficient dollar, ob- 


viously, is the one collected at least 
expense and in the fairest possibl 
manne? That dollar, when you 
think about it, is the federal dollar, 
for the federal government is by far 
the most efficient collector of ow 
taxes 

Here are the facts, as determined 
by an impartial source 

Federal taxes are collected at ar 


7 
average cost of 44 cents per $100 


collected Note: this 99 2; » pe 
cent - ff clency, not 66° ( 7 } d 
might think if you read a bit 

fast Ou fOUTCE l the I) te nal 


Re venue Sy rice 
State taxes are more than twice 
as expensive to collect: ave 
u ually is estimated at more thar $/ 
Delaware reported 95 cents pet 
$100. Colorado reported $2.34 per 
$100 A study of 12 states found 


an average of $1.66 per $100 


Local taxes cost from $5 t $] 
per $100 ollected. This estimate in- 
clude cost of assessments th rough 


See Round-Trip, page 44 
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More than a nickel, 


less than a dime 





Foundation Program 


Hearings have been held on the 
school appropriation bill and the at- 
titude was encouraging. 

General agreement prevails that 
the financing of the foundation pro- 
gram is by far the most important 
objective for the improvement of 
our public schools at this session of 
the General Assembly. If House Bill 
No. 113 transfers sufficient funds, 
$207,119,798, from the general rev- 
enue fund to the state school fund, 
this will be done. If it does not, 
regardless of what may happen in 
the way of tax measures, it will not 
House Bill No. 113 as 
it now stands sufficient 
funds and follows Executive Budget 
recommendations. Be sure that your 
Senator and Representative under- 
stand the significance of this trans- 


be done. 
contains 


fer. 

In considering the urgency of fi- 
nancing in full the school founda- 
tion program for the 1961-63 bien- 
nium, it should be kept in mind that 
this program was developed by a 
special committee of the General 
Assembly. While the program was 
designed to bring Missouri to the 
national average in state funds per 
pupil based on 1957-58 data, financ- 
ing the program now will fall short 
of this objective of average state 
support per pupil since improve- 
ments in other states have advanced 
the national average to $160 per 
pupil compared to $102 in Missouri. 
Financing the program would add 
$33 per pupil, on the average, leav- 
ing Missouri $25 below the average 
while other states move on. 
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Governor’s Budget and Tax Program 

The financing of the state budget 
for the 1961-63 biennium depends 
upon the passage of tax measures by 
the General Assembly. The Execu,; 
tive Budget recommends increased 
expenditures of $68,000,000 for the 
full financing of the school founda- 
tion program and an increase of 
about $24,000,000 for higher edu- 
including capital 
ment expenditures. Other major in- 


cation improve- 


creases are recommended for the 
state’s mental health program and 
If these increased ex- 
penditures are to be made, addi- 


for welfare. 


tional revenue must be provided for 
the general revenue fund. 

House Committee Substitute for 
House Bill No. 30, providing a with- 
holding system of collecting the state 
income tax, is a key revenue meas- 
ure in the Governor’s program. The 
bill now is in the Senate. Of the 33 
states having state individual income 
taxes January 1, 1960, 21 states have 
withholding. 

House Bill No. 95, providing for 
the collection of the state sales tax 
on non-highway fuel, is on the House 
calendar for perfection. 

House Bill No. 96, providing for 
a 50 per cent increase in the tax 
on beer, liquor and wine, has been 
heard with additional 
scheduled. 

These taxes in Missouri have been 


hearings 


near the lowest in the nation. With 
these proposed increases, the levies 
would be most reasonable compared 
with other states. 

House Bill No. 97, increasing the 


state cigarette tax two cents per 
pack, is on the House calendar for 
final passage. 

If Missouri’s cigarette tax were 
advanced to 4 cents, the rate still 
would not exceed that of thirty-six 
of the forty-seven states having a 
state cigarette tax. 

It is the established policy of the 
Association to support revenue meas- 
ures being given serious considera- 
tion by the General Assembly. 

House Bill No. 2, introduced by 
Representatives . Baltz and Henry, 
amending the continuing contract 
law as recommended by the Assem- 
bly of Delegates, is on the House 
calendar for final passage. 

House Bill No. 3, exempting the 
benefits provided in the three teacher 
retirement systems in the state from 
taxation by the state or any of its 
political subdivisions, was reported 
unfavorably by the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

House Bill. No. 4, 
boards of education to operate sum- 
mer schools, is on the Senate calen- 


authorizing 


dar for final passage. 

House Bill No. 19, improving re- 
tirement provisions for the State and 
Teachers Colleges, was heard in the 
House Education Committee. A sub- 
committee has been appointed to 
study the proposal further and make 
recommendations. 

House Bill No. 39, pertaining to 
the ballot form for voting school 
levies. is on the House calendar for 
final passage. It would require that 
a total levy for all purposes be voted 
on as a unit. Either all would pre- 
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vail or all be defeated. It would not 
permit voting separately on the cur- 
rent building, incidental and‘ teach- 
ers’ levies. 

House Bill No. 56, providing that 
no proposition submitted to any 
group of electors at any election 
shall be resubmitted within the next 
year, is on the House calendar for 
perfection. A committee amendment 
would exempt school levy elections. 
The limitation would still apply to 
school bond elections. 

House Bill No. 109, containing de- 
ficiency appropriations for the pres- 
ent biennium including $1,680,714 
building aid for reorganized school 
districts, has passed both Houses. 

House Concurrent Resolution No. 
2, providing for a study of the office 
of county superintendent of schools, 
is in the Senate Committee on Sal- 
aries, Resolutions and Miscellaneous 
Bills. 

House Bill No. 66, introduced by 
Representative King and others, es- 
tablishing a commission on higher 
education, is in the House Educa- 
tion Committee. 

House Bill No. 114, appropriat- 
ing $450,000 for the operation of 
a branch of the University of Mis- 
souri in the St. Louis metropolitan 
area and $1,500,000 for buildings, 
is in the House University, School 
of Mines and State Colleges Com- 
mittee. 

House Bill No. 214, introduced by 
Representatives Baltz and Henry, 
relates to the investment of funds 
in the Public School Retirement Sys- 
tem. This replaces House Bill No. 5. 
_ House Bill No, 218, introduced by 
Representative Bollinger of Carter 
and others, provides that the county 
superintendent of schools shail offer 
instruction to high school and adult 
classes on the danger of radio-active 
fallout. 

House Bill No, 221, introduced by 
Representatives King, Landis and 
others, provides for the creation of 
a State Junior College Commission 
and for the formation of junior col- 
lege districts. 

Senate Bill No. 96, improving the 
St. Louis public school retirement 
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system is on the Senate calendar for 
perfection. 

House Bill No. 244, introduced by 
Representative Ewing, authorizing a 
“public employer” including a school 
district to pay all or a part of the 
cost of insurance covering its em- 
ployees and to make deductions from 
employees’ salaries when authorized 
by the employees to pay part of in- 
surance costs, is in the House In- 
surance Committee. 

House Bill No. 280, introduced by 
Representative Owen and others, 
would authorize boards of education 
to prohibit membership of pupils in 
school fraternities and _ sororities 
when such membership is deemed 
detrimental to conduct and discip- 
line within the school. 

House Bill No. 302, introduced by 
Representative Young and others, 
would permit boards of education to 
send pupils in grades seven and eight 
to schools in another district, with 
the sending district paying tuition 
and the state providing state aid as 
for pupils in grades nine through 
twelve. 

House Bill No. 305, introduced by 
Representative Stutler and others, 
would provide that the office of 
county superintendent of schools 
might be abolished by a vote within 
the county in counties where 90 per 
cent or more of the pupils attended 
classes in reorganized districts. 

House Bill No. 257, introduced by 
Representative Southern, rewriting 
the sales and use tax laws and re- 
pealing the trailer camp tax, is in 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. $12,000 is 
collected per year by the trailer 
camp tax and distributed to counties 


Approximately 


for schools. 

House Bill No. 334, introduced by 
Representatives Trimble and Geary, 
requires immunization for polio, 
smallpox and diphtheria for all chil- 
dren before entering schools, with an 
exception for religious objection. 

Senate Bill No. 141, introduced by 
Senator Blackwell, establishes a 
state junior college commission and 
allows voters to establish junior col- 


lege districts. 


Senate Bill No. 153, introduced by 
Senators Jones and: Waters, tightens 
the inheritance tax laws. It is ex- 
pected to produce an additional 
three to five million dollars revenue 
per year. 

Federal 

President Kennedy has 
mended to Congress a_ three-year 


recom- 


program of federal support for pub- 
lic schools that would provide the 
following amounts for Missouri each 
year: $12,246,808, $14,064,931 and 
$15,795,929. 

Funds may be used for teachers’ 
salaries, school construction or both. 
Ten per cent of the funds would be 
available for hardship problem areas. 

Federal 


Present rate of maintenance of effort 


control is_ prohibited. 
to support schools must be maintain- 
ed by the states. 

Funds allotted to Missouri on a 
basis of student average daily at- 
tendance would provide $17.03 the 
first year and $19.40 and $21.64 the 
second and third years, respectively. 

Total funds for the next three 
years for the U. S. would amount to 
$666,000,000, $766,000,000 
$866,000,000, respectively. No state 
would get less than $15 per pupil in 
A.D.A. 

Parents, 


and 


teachers and_ citizens 
should write their Congressman and 
Senators interpreting the educational 
needs of their district and urging 
speedy action on federal support. 
3ills to implement the program 
are to be introduced in both houses. 
Secure bill numbers from your CTA 
officers or Superintendent of Schools. 
Separate bills 
higher education. Included is a five- 


cover funds for 
year loan program of $250,000,000 
per year for student and faculty 
housing and $300,000,000 per year 
for academic facilities loans. 
College student scholarships of up 
to $1,000 per year for cost of living 
would be available. Institutions 
would receive $350 per year to pay 
instructional costs of these students. 
Scholarships would be made avail- 
able for each of the next five years 
at the following rate: 25,000, 
37,500, 50,000, 50,000 and 50,000. 
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The Elementary Counselor 


‘HE elementary school counselor 

is an essential part of the mod- 
ern school staff. Although his work 
is less well known than that of the 
secondary counselor, his interests 
and concerns are quite similar. The 
main difference in the two levels of 
counseling is in approach. 

These are some of the contribu- 
tions an elementary counselor can 
make to the school: 

He directs the teaching - staff 
in administering and interpreting 
standardized group measurement. By 
merit of his training, he is a logical 
assistant in evaluating learning and 
planning for improvements. He must 
remember that this evaluation is fo 
the benefit of teacher and student 
and that it represents only a small 
part of the teacher’s continuous eval- 
uation of student growth. 

For example, in the fall the coun- 
selor would provide testing ma- 
terials for measuring achievement in 
desired skills. In staff meetings he 
would discuss how to give. score, 
record and use the test results. He 
may assist teachers individually in 
methods of interpreting test results 
to parents and students. 

He will need to be adept in giving 
individual intelligence tests, diagnos- 
tic achievement tests in reading, 
arithmetic and other basic skills to 
assist in proper diagnosis of student 
difficulties. He may find it useful to 
know personality scales or simple 
projective type devices. He must be 
able to comprehend reports of re- 
ferral sources from the medical doc- 
tor, psychologist, psychiatrist and 
neurologist. 

The elementary counselor ‘will en- 
gage in any group program that fills 
a need for the local school situation. 
This may include participation in 
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the PTA, 


groups about the school program, 


informing community 
making the transition from elemen- 
tary school smooth, sociometrics and 
any work with students that may aid 
their growth and learning. 

Sometimes the counselor will aid 
the teacher with a “hard to handle” 
group in studying the dynamics of 
the group and suggesting approaches 
to make. 

Group counseling may be done 
with small groups of students in the 
intermediate grades who have a 
common problem. This counseling 


may be structured with = stimulus 
stories or follow the usual interview 
technique. Role playing may be ef- 
fective in group counseling. 

For example, with small groups 
common such 


having problems 


as absenteeism, underachievement, 
overweight and others, counseling 
would attempt to reduce or correct 
the undesirable effects of such prob- 
lems. 

Counseling with individual  stu- 
dents will be done primarily in con- 
nection with case study referrals by 
the principal. 

This referral comes first from the 
student who 


teacher involving a 


causes concern in regard to _ his 
learning, behavior (not misbehavior 
or marked difference from what the 
teacher recognizes as normal. If the 
counselor recognizes the situation as 
one in which he can assist he begins 
studying the problem. This study 
may involve the student, teacher. 
parents and others concerned. 
Problems such as the student who 
cries at the least provocation, the 
student who resists everyone, the stu- 
dent who does not seem to learn and 
the student who leaves school for 
home early in the morning are typ- 
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ically referred to the counselor. 

The counselor can assist in the 
identification of exceptional chil- 
dren, both handicapped and gifted, 
while other special personnel identify 
the partially sighted, orthopedically 
handicapped, blind and _ cerebral 
palsied. 

Conferences with parents, attend- 
ed by the teacher, principal, coun- 
selor and other personnel, will be 
conducted in an effort to evaluate 
students and recommend action. The 
culmination of the case study is the 
conference of all adults involved. 

The elementary counselor should 
know the teaching staff and confer 
with them frequently concerning in- 
dividual students or classroom prob- 
lems. 

As a part of the school staff he 
will come in contact with teachers in 
informal situations and should take 
an interest in the educational prob- 
lems which the teacher discusses 
with colleagues. 

The counselor must be trained to 
identify students who need the help 
of community agencies and be adept 
in preparing an individual for such 
referral. He is not a_ psychologist, 
psychiatrist or physician. For this 
reason he must direct students he 
specially 


cannot help himself to 


trained people. He must recognize 
those cases which need referral and 
know the proper channels for assis- 
counselor 


tance. The elementary 


community 


charitable organizations, special 


should be aware of 


training institutions and _ private 
agencies as possible aids to the stu- 
dent. 

The counselor should aid the ad- 
ministration and teaching staff con- 
cerning needed curriculum improve- 
ments. 


(See Elementary Counselor, p. 47) 
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” N interesting thing about the 
a junior high school movement 
oo has been that while many people 
ve thought it was dying, it has been, 
-al and is, a vigorous movement that is 
’ gaining strength with each school 
4. year. 
- A recent U. S. Office of Educa- 
ea tion survey shows that for the first 
- time in public secondary school his- 
he tory, the combined junior-senior high 
be school is the dominant school. It 
has surpassed the traditional four- 
Id year high school both in physical 
= plants and in enrollment. 
n- The separate junior high school 
b- now enrolls the second greatest num- 
ber of students in all types of sec- 
he ondary schools. Seven per cent more 
in students attend a separate junior 
ke high school than are enrolled in the 
b- traditional high school. As impres- 
- sive as this growth is, an upsurge in 
the junior high school trend may be 
to expected soon because of two de- 
Ip velopments. 
pt Dr. James Conant’s report on the 
ch junior high school is stimulating a 
st. remarkable interest in the move- 
Lis ment. This report is being widely 
he read and studied. Coupling this pro- 
ly fessional interest with school boards’ 
ze interest in the report, a better pro- 
id gram for the junior high school age 
S child is developing. 
Oo! If the federal government will 
ty enact legislation during this con- 
a | gressional session to provide financial 
te aid for school purposes, there 
u- will be a considerable increase in 
school building programs. Many dis- 
d- tricts will build junior high schools 
n- because the present elementary 
e- and secondary school buildings can 





be relieved numerically at the same 





time. This will emphasize the trend 
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the junior high school 


from the traditional elementary- 
high school pattern toward the ele- 
mentary-junior high-senior high 
school pattern 

Considering the prominence of the 
elementary-junior high-senior high 
movement, it is interesting to exam- 
ine some of the advantages of the 
junior high school. 

A separately housed, semi-depart- 
mentalized junior high school pro- 
gram can: 

a) Provide a gradual transition 
from the elementary school to the 
high school. 

Most boys and girls experience 
some difficulty in adjusting from the 
elementary schoo! to the larger high 
school. A junior high school helps 
children make the change with as 
little difficulty as possible 

b) Provide training in home eco- 
nomics and industrial arts for both 
boys and girls, 

With a reasonably large group of 
junior high students in one build- 
ing it is possible to have adequate 
home economics and industrial arts 
facilities within the building and to 
employ specially trained teachers for 
these subjects. 

c) Provide for an im proved pro- 
gram in physical education, health, 
music, art science and remedial read- 
ing. 

It is well known that many ele- 
mentary teachers do not feel secure 
in these areas. Therefore, as com- 


pared to the elementary school 
where the self-contained classroom 
teacher teaches all of these phases, 
the larger semi-departmentalized 
junior high school with a specialist 
in each area could have a stronger 


program. Also, because it is pos- 


sible to have better facilities in a 
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centralized location, this helps im 


prove the quality of instruction 
d) Py? z ide for better continu ty 


»? ; 
nite 


1 7 
or articulation in the 


craauai 


ubyze cts taught and a 


tion in the methods of teachir 
rom the elementary school to the 
hich school 

Many people believe that the 


junior high school should be semi- 
departmentalized, not completely de- 
partmentalized, since one of its pn- 
mary purposes is to help the child 
adjust from elementary school to 
high school 

The junior high school program 
can be set up with a “home room 
or “basic skills room” where each 
child spends a large block of time 
in a self-contained classroom situa- 
tion. One teacher can teach the 
basic skill subjects such as lan: 
arts (including reading), arithmetic 
social studies, etc. The remainde: 
of the school day can be depart- 
mentalized in such areas as physical 
education, health, music, art, science 
remedial reading, home economics 
and industrial arts 

Further, it is easier to care for 
individual differences under a semi- 
departmental program. This allows 
for differentiation while considering 
the adjustment of the individual 

e) Provide for an 


structional program in foreign lan- 


é xpande d in- 


uace 
When large groups of junior high 
students are in one building it is 
possible to offer instruction in one or 
more languages 
f) P) 7 ide for an 


f 


ade quate pro- 
cram of cuidance 

Another advantage of bringing to- 
gether a fairly large group of chil- 


dren is that it makes a guidance 
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program more feasible. However, 
counselors who have had both ele- 
mentary teaching experience and 
special training in the problems re- 
lated to the 12-16 year-old child, 
such as heterosexual adjustment and 
the desire for emancipation from 
adults, should be secured for such 
a guidance program. 

g) Provide greater flexibility in 
caring for the gifted child and the 
slow learner. 

A semi-departmentalized junior 
high school program provides great 
flexibility for caring for the gifted 
child within a particular school. Al- 
so, the slow learner benefits by 
having 
more suitable to his ability level. 


materials and _ instruction 
h) Provide a grade organizational 
form that enables boys and girls to 
develop more naturally. 
The young 
housed with the lower six grades 


adolescent when 


often creates problems for the ele- 
mentary school in that the younger 


children mimic the seventh and 
eighth graders’ behavior. But the 
problem is far worse when the 


seventh and eighth grader is with 
the high student and he 
mimics their sophisticated behavior. 
The separately housed junior high 
school has obvious advantages in 


school 


connection with this problem.. 

The elementary-junior high-senior 
high school pattern has much to of- 
fer the modern school district. Be- 
cause of its advantages and the 
various developments that may af- 
fect it, the immediate future of the 
junior high school appears to be 
bright and promising. 


STUDY ABROAD 

The twelfth edition of the interna- 
tional handbook of fellowships, 
scholarships and educational ex- 
change, “Study Abroad,” contains 
768 pages of information on some 
100,000 individual opportunities for 
international study and travel. 

The book, published by UNESCO, 
is written in three languages—Eng- 
lish, French and Spanish. The hand- 
book also includes a report on for- 
eign student enrollment in institu- 
tions of higher education throughout 
the world. 

The handbook is available through 
UNESCO Publications Service, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York ’'17, New 
York. Cost, $3. 
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MSTA COMMITTEES 


Legislative 

Ward Barnes, Normandy, Chm. 

A. L. Crow, Kirkwood 

Joe Nichols, Jr., Jefferson City 

Homer Clements, Independence 

Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis 

Aaron W. Oberman, St. Louis 

George L. Blackwell, St. Joseph 

Buford Thomas, Mexico 

Paul Wickless, Unionville 

Lynn Twitty, Sikeston 

Ralph B. Tynes, Festus 

Harry Talbot, Marshfield 

Lee D. DeWitt, Greenfield 

S. M. Rissler, Trenton 

Raymond Houston, Chillicothe 

James A. Hazlett, Kansas City 

Robert Forbes, Kansas City 

B. W. Robinson, Rolla 

F,. L. Sexton, Sullivan 

R. L. Terry, Kirksville 

Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson City, Ex 
Officio 


Public Relations 

Milton W. Bierbaum, Maplewood, 
Chm. 

John Smart, Glasgow 

Russell Welsh, Clinton 

Harold G. Puckett, Savannah 

J, Abner Beck, Charleston 

Cc. E. Brewer, DeSoto 

Howard A. Latta, Webster Groves 

Laurence E. Phelps, Macon 

J. F. Coday, Branson 

Burchard Neel, Jr., St. Louis 

Mary Northern, St. Louis 

Raymond J. Mosley, Milan 

Armin Bueker, Marshall 

Forrest Greer, North Kansas City 

Roy E. Freund, Warsaw 

J. H. Bailey, Aurora 

Henry A. White, Piedmont 

Ada Coffey, Joplin 

Virginia Rayne, St. Louis 

Clobert B. Broussard, St. Louis 

Georgia Searcy, Kansas City 

Mary Elizabeth Manlove, Kansas City 

Edward E. Fields, Kansas City 

Beatrice Garrett, St. Joseph 

D. E. Hussong, University City 

Willard J. Graff, Springfield 

Mac E. Coverdell, Bowling Green 

Norman R. Loats, Riverview Gardens, 
Ex Officio 


Policy and Plans 

L. G. Townsend, Columbia, Chm., 1965 
Earl E. Dawson, Jefferson City, 1961 
Kent Barber, Plattsburg, 1961 

R. O. Hawkins, Jackson, 1962 
Kenneth L. Locke, Kansas City, 1962 
Estle Funkhouser, Springfield, 1963 
Irvin F. Coyle, Columbia, 1963 
John D. Whitney, St. Louis, 1964 
Leslie J. Wehling, Bayless, 1964 

O. L. Plucker, Independence, 1965 


Sources of School Revenue 
Morgan Selvidge, Eureka, Chm. 
Leslie Spurgeon, Owensville 
Earl G. Herminghaus, St. Louis 
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Advisers: 

T. J. Norris, Sedalia 

Bernard Voges, Jefferson City 
Howard W. Heding, Columbia 


Teachers’ Salaries and Term of Office 


Richard Ball, Kansas City, Chm. 
Virginia Bean, Cameron 

Virginia Crenshaw, Charleston 
Adviser: 

Galen E. Lankford, Monroe City 


Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards and Ethics 


Warren C. Lovinger, Warrensburg, 
Chm., 1963 

J. F. Findlay, Springfield, 1961 

Fred Morrow, Poplar Bluff, 1961 

Virginia Carson, St. Joseph, 1961 

Mary Hazel Powell, Kansas City, 1962 

Evan Wright, Normandy, 1962 

Ruie B. Doolin, North Kansas City, 
1962 

Wilmar R. Schneider, St. Louis, 1963 

Maurine Haymes, Springfield, 1963 

Margaret Schowengerdt, Webster 
Groves, Ex Officio 

Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson City, Ex 
Officio 

L. G. Townsend, Columbia, Ex Officio 


Reading Circle 


Alice Irene Fitzgerald, Kirksville, 
1961 

O. Wayne Phillips, Kirksville, 1962 

A. R. Meyer, Cape Girardeau, ‘1963 

Paxton Price, Jefferson City, Ex 
Officio 

Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson City, Ex 
Officio 

Adah Peckenpaugh, Clinton, Ex 
Officio 

Raymond Roberts, Jefferson City, Ex 
Officio 


Educational and Recreational Center 


H. H. London, Columbia, Chm. 
Forrest H. Rose, Cape Girardeau 
Roy S. Dunsmore, West Plains 
Nellie W. Utz, St. Joseph 
Amy Rose Shane, Kansas City 
Buena Stolberg, Webster Groves 
Raymond Moore, Albany 
Vernon Welch, Adrian 

Norman Humphrey, Waynesville 
Marie Hoffman, St. Louis 


Resolutions 


Marion Schott, Warrensburg, 1961 
Cc. J. Burger, Washington, 1961 
Robert E. Strickler, St. Louis, 1961 
Violet Fairchild, Kansas City, 1961 
Noma Sawyers, St. Joseph, 1961 
Howard W. Heding, Columbia, 1962 
A. R. Meyer, Cape Girardeau, 1962 
Roy Litle, Springfield, 1962 
Dorothy Barnett, North Kansas City, 
1962 
Zelpha Hogan, Kirkwood, 1962 
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teacher who tampers with mechanics 


ONE OF THE MOST interesting and 
worthwhile classroom activities is 
creative writing. This is stimulating 
to both superior and slow students. 

While the teacher is helping one 
group, the others can write stories 
or articles. The teacher will not be 
able to spell every word for them, 
but spelling can come later. The 
brighter children will spell phonet- 
ically, and the main purpose in writ- 
ing is to express feeling. In fact, 
continual harping on spelling may 
kill the desire to write. Upper grade 
children should be able to spell and 
look up words, but children in grades 
one to three need to write, write 
and write—to learn to place feel- 
ings on paper. 

Writing conveys something of the 
personality of the writer. This reve- 
lation, no matter how crude in form, 
becomes a true expression of art. 

When thev are older, the chil- 
dren will polish their work, but put- 
ting words down on paper is an art 
at any age. The teacher may ask, 
“Shouldn’t I show the child some- 
thing about the mechanics of his 
story?” Not in the lower grades. 
The value of the story is that the 
child is able to express his feelings 
and read his story so that his class- 
mates enjoy what he has written. A 
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at this point may kill any future at- 
tempts to write. 

The teacher, by reading many 
stories to the children, can give them 
all the background they need for 
early ventures into creative writing 
Also, if the child cannot read his 
own story to his satisfaction, the 
teacher should help him by saying, 
“Would you like me to read your 
story?” With dramatic importance 
she can make his story live so that 
his classmates are thrilled, too. Many 
an insignificant story has been saved 
by a thoughtful teacher who knew 
when to step in and give her dra- 
matic quality to the story 

When children are encouraged to 
write, they write more and more 
They often write pages and pages 
of dull details which seem to have 
no connection. The teacher must re- 
member that the child is trying to 
find himself and she must bear with 
him patiently until he masters the 
necessary steps for writing a good 
story. The teacher must realize that 
the how of writing must not over- 
shadow the why. 

Creative writing need not be a 
story every time. Postcards of cities, 
countries, zoos and National Parks 


can be saved and used as ideas for 


ry Classroom 


By Helen Kitchell Evans, 

St. Clair 

articles. The teacher can write ma- 
terial to fit the children’s needs on 
these cards. These pictures placed 
around the chalkboard rail are col- 
They 


who can move quietly 


orful. attract the children, 
about the 
room, pick up a card and take it 
to their desks to copy the ideas from 
it. These ideas woven together by 
the children become their own ar- 
ticles on that particular subject 
Children like to travel this way, 
and they enjoy writing articles with 
such titles as: “What I Would See 
If I Visited Yellowstone,” or “I'd 
Like to Visit the Zoo.” 


foreign countries is strong today, and 


Interest in 


even the child in grade two no 
longer lives in a little world. He 
will enjoy writing about a trip to 
Italy or some other country 

This activity will not disturb the 
classroom. The procedure has been 
used fo superior children while the 
teacher worked with slower ones for 
many years. It has proven a very 
enjoyable, worthwhile activity 

Such an activity in the classroom 
often stimulates those not so gifted 


Many 


times good stories have resulted. An 


to try doing the same things 


article is never as long as a story, 
but to the slower child it will mean 
as much, since it is his own expres- 


sion of feeling 
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OR several terms I taught only 

advanced high school courses, 
including seniors who attended class 
one-half day and worked in offices 
the other half. Then last year I was 
given a freshman advisory group and 
since then have taught two fresh- 
man classes. These are some differ- 
ences I have noted in these varying 
age groups. 

To begin with, seniors (especially 
the working ones) know that train- 
ing counts. They watch their fellow 
workers being transferred out of the 
stenographic pool into office assign- 
ments and note that the ones who 
get the good jobs and best salaries 


out, but must be earned. Sometimes 
there is a choice between their fa- 
vorite television program and _ to- 
morrow’s homework or test score. 
They have learned to listen to direc- 
tions, to respect authority (some- 
times through trips to the office) 
and to know their own strengths and 
weaknesses. 

It is both interesting and en- 
lightening to watch the growth and 
progress of secondary students 
through school. They mature about 
as much mentally as they grow phy- 
sically in four years. 

But I would not have you think 
that I am partial to seniors—you 
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are the ones with skill. You do not 
have to tell them to practice on their 
typing speed—they are there early 
in the morning (even before an “A” 
period) asking for timed writings. 
However, to freshmen a job is four 
glorious years away. It might as well 
be an eternity for all their interest. 

Seniors have developed a serious 
nature. A dog in the front hall is no 
longer reason for hysterical out- 
breaks of laughter. The former study 
hall cutup has had the lead in the 
senior play or been captain of the 
football team—he has earned his rec- 
ognition in some other way, and he 
has a sense of justifiable pride in his 
accomplishments. 

You will find a stronger bond of 
loyalty and school spirit among sen- 
iors. When there is a school dance 
or basketball game the majority of 
them will attend. They know the 
players and want to support the 
school. They have worked on a 
committee for the dance and just 
must see how it comes out. 

The art of learning to study is be- 
coming a reality. They have learned 
that “A’s” and “B’s” are not handed 
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cannot beat the enthusiasm of a 
freshman advisory group. As a school 
project at Christmas, each group fills 
some stockings for an Air Force base 
nearby. Can you imagine thirty peo- 
ple packing three stockings? We 
finally let a committee of three do 
the work, but everyone volunteers for 
everything. If you ask for a calendar 
for the room you get thirty the next 
day, and one boy even wanted to 
know if he could bring another the 
next day. 

Freshmen want to tell you every- 
thing—about their families, outside 
activities and even other classes. 
They have none of the inhibitions of 
the older students. I used to get to 
school thirty minutes early and or- 
ganize my day’s work—now the 
minute I open the door of my room 
the students who have been waiting 
outside come to sit or stand as close 
as possible to the desk. They are a 
friendly lot without much of the re- 
serve we sometimes assume as we 
get older. 

The school, the fellow advisees. 
the routine and the building are all 


new to the freshmen. Until they 
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learn that I prefer having everyone 
seated in the room, my most com- 
mon expression is “Sit down.” They 
do not conform to rules, partly be- 
cause the rules are unfamiliar and 
partly because the rules have not be- 
come habitual, but they are eager 
to please and a little praise brings 
forth lots of effort. 

Freshmen are not as self-reliant 
as the older groups, but they are cer- 
tainly not afraid to try new ideas, 
Too many of us cannot remember 
that feeling of awe as we walked in- 
to a high school for the first time, 
but I still remember the little girl 
who became ill one day and left the 
building because she could not find 
the nurse’s office. Also, I remember 
one of my advisees who came by at 
the end of the first day to say he had 
made it through the day, now if he 
could just find his locker and get 
out the right door. They depend on 
vou as the adviser to help them com- 
plete all the necessary registration 
forms, locate their seats in the au- 
ditorium, etc., but remember, many 
of the ideas they are encountering 
are new to them. 

Maturity makes a difference in 
regard to teachers, too—both young 
and mature teachers have a lot to 
contribute to the school. The older 
teacher offers the wisdom of years 
of experience and thorough knowl- 
edge of subject matter. He under- 
stands the students, the school pro- 
cedure and the administration. The 
young teacher brings new _ ideas 
fresh from college training. He is 
young enough to have almost as 
much endless energy as the students 
and wants to try many of his new 
ideas. 

Yes, the school is fortunate to have 
both freshmen and seniors. We need 
to keep adding ingredients to keep 
the mixture fresh, and we need to 
respect the seasoning that maturity 
provides. It is the best of both that 
makes for a good school, in the 
student body or in the faculty. I 
have heard it said that the wisdom 
of the ages and the energy of youth 
make an unbeatable team. Yes, and 
I might add a good school, too. 
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Foundation Program 


The Official Budget provides $224,100,000 for the 
full financing of the foundation program. This is an 
increase of 68 million dollars for the next biennium 
over the .present biennium. 

The Chairman of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has introduced H. B. No. 113 transferring the 
amount recommended by the Governor, $207,119,798, 
from the general revenue fund to the state school fund. 
It is imperative that this amount be kept in the trans- 
fer bill if the program is to be financed. This amount, 
plus the 2 cent earmarked cigarette tax, provides the 
necessary amount, $224,100,000, for full financing. 
Visit with your Senator and Representative in this 
respect. 

Additional moneys must be provided for the gen- 
eral revenue fund if the Official Budget, including the 
school foundation program and 13 million additional 
for higher educational institutions is to be financed 

In his budget message the Governor recommended 
that the needed additional revenue be provided by state 
income tax withholding, an increase of two cents in the 
cigarette tax, a 50 per cent increase in beer, liquor 
and wine taxes, collection of the sales tax on motor 
fuel not used for highway purposes, and the re-enact- 
ment and improvement of the use tax should it be 
invalidated by the Supreme Court sills have been 
introduced to implement these recommendations. Other 
revenue measures will be introduced, no doubt. 

It has always been the policy of the Association 
to support the General Assembly and Administration 
with whatever tax proposals they deem advisable for 
the raising of necessary revenue. 

What is done depends on what you and _ those 


interested in good schools do now. 


Federal 


Now is the time for an all out effort to secure 
broad purpose financial support legislation by the Fed- 
eral Government. It should permit “freedom of choice” 
by the states as far as the use of funds for salaries or 
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construction is concerned. This makes their use har- 
monize to the fullest with state fiscal planning for 
schools. Federal funds would be deemed to be state 
funds when they reach the states and all federal con- 
trol prohibited. Such a proposal was S.8 as passed 
by the Senate at the last session of the Congress 

An identical proposal has again been introduced 
in the Senate as S. 8 Before this is received a similar 
bill no doubt will be before the House. 

Getting and keeping qualified teachers is our great- 
est problem. Increased salaries are basic to its solu- 
tion. While construction is badly needed in some dis- 
tricts, money for salaries is continuously needed in all 
Let your congressman hear from you in this respect 

Let us hear from you if you are desirous of re- 
ceiving materials relative to federal financial respon- 


sibility for education. 


Leadership Conference 


The eleventh state-wide leadership conference for 
community associations, sponsored by the Missouri State 
Teachers Association and the National Education As- 
sociation will be held at the Bunker Hill Ranch Resort, 
the week of August 7-11. 1961 

Letters have gone to the presidents and secretaries 
of community associations inviting them to proceed with 
the selection of delegates. Each community association 
is entitled to one delegate. Meals and lodging for dele- 
gates will be provided. The delegates are to be officers 
or potential leaders in our community associations next 
year, individuals who are genuinely interested in build- 
ing more effective professional organizations 

Any community association will profit immensely 
by having a well chosen delegate in attendance. It is 
a vital part of the Association’s program of profes- 
sionalization 

With delegates in attendance from the district as- 
sociations and the departments of the Association, this 
leadership conference is broadly representative of all 
the profession and affords an opportunity unequalled 


for its further unification 








High School Activities Programs Provide 


A LABORATORY FOR LEADERSHIP 


by br. Gayle Simmons, Dean 
Flat River Junior College 


AMID CHARGEs of obsolescence, soft- 
ness and other alleged shortcomings 
of the American high school, it is 
time for secondary schoolmen to talk 
to the American public about the 
school’s virtues and accomplish- 
ments. Frequently, the critics are 
the last ones to offer constructive 
suggestions or to support the sec- 
ondary school in its efforts to up- 
grade its program, 

The most unrealistic charge is 
that the secondary school has re- 
fused to respond to American social 
changes and the changing needs of 
youth. It seems evident to school- 
men that few institutions are more 
responsive to social change or more 
willing to modify their programs 
than the American high school. 

High quality intellectual training 
is offered to the American teenager 
in the high school. However, one 
of the most commendable functions 
of the secondary school is as a lab- 
oratory for leadership through stu- 
dent activities. 

Many critics of education and 
some educators have been‘slow to 
endorse student activities. However, 
the conclusion is inescapable that 
the student activity program has 
done more to enrich the high ‘school 
program during the last half cen- 
tury than any other innovation. 

Leadership is not taught in the 
sense of a geometric axiom or verb 
conjugation. It is developed through 
pupil self-activity as a by-product 
of living through meaningful, chal- 
lenging situations. 

Leadership cannot be developed in 
a vacuum; it does not exist in the 
abstract. It is dynamic, ever-moving 
and must be developed in group 
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situations. Leadership training will 
fail unless it involves real life oppor- 
tunities for the students to experi- 
ment, innovate, cooperate, evaluate 
and enjoy the product of the en- 
deavor. 

Prerequisites are the freedom of 
the student to err without fear of 
reprisal, freedom to profit from his 
own mistakes and freedom to de- 
vise his own corrections under 
skilled guidance. The need for 
sympathetic supervision is obvious. 
However, the danger of over-super- 
vision or teacher-domination is in- 
herent. 

Important responsibilities devolve 
upon the school in the organization 
of an activities program for leader- 
ship development. Adequate time 
and space must be provided ‘for 
such activities as publications, foren- 
sics, music, clubs and hobby and in- 
terest groups. Since some believe 
these activities are as valuable as any 
portion of the curriculum, they 
should be fully and ungrudgingly 
financed, housed and equipped. 

In general, the emphasis should 
be on the process rather than the 
product of such activities. The 
school’s public relations channels 
should convey the message that these 
activities are important educational 
functions, not mere play. They are 
educational, not merely recreational, 
although their recreational implica- 
tions should not be ignored. The 
participant: should receive recogni- 
tion, not so much for their product 
as for their own personal growth. 

The activities should be pupil- 
centered, not product-centered. Su- 
pervision should be both permissive 
and well controlled. The sponsor 


should be selected on the basis of 
ability, interest and teaching load. 
Under no circumstances should an 
unwilling teacher be assigned to 
sponsor an activity in addition to 
an already overloaded teaching as- 
signment. 

In-service training may be neces- 
sary to allow the staff to obtain 
more realistic views of student ac- 
tivities. If the sponsor does not con- 
sider the activity valuable, it will 
scarcely prove worthwhile. While he 
must be willing to give constructive 
advice and exert his influence to 
give status and respectability to the 
activity, the sponsor must guard 
against overcontrol or domination. 

The sponsor should be sympa- 
thetic not only toward the activity, 
but also toward its less adept par- 
ticipants; he should share the stu- 
dents’ pride in their efforts and 
achievements. 

Continuous evaluation of the ac- 
tivity should enhance its worth to 
the pupils in line with the over-all 
philosophy of the school. This im- 
plies the necessity for vigilance 
against over-emphasis on competitive 
athletics. 

It demands that the term “extra 
curricular” be avoided in describ- 
ing the activities. It forces the 
school to avoid imbalances in the ac- 
tivity program so that no one 
segment of the program receives an 
unfair share of the total emphasis, 
especially in terms of financial sup- 
port. 

Continuous 
the school of the urgency of hold- 
ing the total activity program and 
its individual components within 
reasonable bounds. This will remind 


evaluation reminds 
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schoolmen that this is an important 
part of the school program but that 
it should not smother or dwarf other 
components. 

Participation of as many students 
as possible should be encouraged 
but not demanded. Sponsors should 
have time free from their teaching 
duties to supervise the activities. 
This avoids the problem of “extra 
pay for extra work.” 

Through counseling, students 
should be encouraged to limit their 
activities to those in which they can 
participate sensibly without adverse 
effect upon their regular class work. 

The principal or his representa- 
tive should coordinate the activity 
program and interpret it to the 
school-community. The _ activity 
program should be financed from 
regular school funds as is any other 
curricular activity. This avoids 
making the program self-sustaining. 
The “self-support” philosophy is 
deadly, and it is contrary to the pur- 
pose of student activities. 

Although interschool cooperation 
and its resultant standardization are 
good, over-dependence on them 
should be avoided. 

The secondary schoolman must 
acknowledge the value of the stu- 
dent activities program in develop- 
ing leadership in teenage youth. We 
often hear expressions of fear that 
our nation is failing to develop 
leadership for tomorrow, that our 
greatest natural resource—youth—is 
being wasted. The schoolman must 
reject the charge that the American 
high school is failing in this re- 
spect. 

Furthermore, he will assert that 
the school’s activities program prob- 
ably is the nation’s best hope for the 
development of leadership for the 
America of tomorrow. He does not 
believe that participation in student 
activities consumes so much of the 
student’s time, energy and interest 
that it ruins his performance in al- 
gebra, Latin and history. The ob- 
servant secondary schoolman real- 
izes that “Our student leaders are 
our leading students.” 
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Let’s Look at HOMEWORK 


by C. Nolen Miller 
Elementary Principal 
Fox School, Arnold 


OMEWORK is a subject that 

has been discussed by teachers, 
administrators, parents and especial- 
ly the critics of education. Discus- 
sion has ranged from one extreme 
to another. No agreement has been 
reached. 

The ultra-progressives advocate 
no extra work outside the classroom, 
and in some cases, little within the 
classroom. Other groups are just 
the opposite. They feel that schools 
are too soft, that children should be 
pressured at school and do addi- 
tional work at home. 

Hardly a day passes that some 
person associated with certain in- 
terest groups does not charge the 
schools with being too soft. Law en- 
forcement officials often advocate a 
strict homework discipline as the 
panacea for the teenage problem. 
Somewhere within these extremes 
lies a reasonable answer. 

Homework has been used by 
teachers and schools for various rea- 
sons, ranging from well-defined edu- 
cational objectives to “busy-work” 
and in some instances even as pun- 
ishment. The first is the only justi- 
fiable use of homework. Under no 
circumstances should either of the 
other two be used. 

No child should have a homework 
assignment over new materials. Drill 
and extended exercises in any area 
of learning develop proficiency in 
that area and sometimes in related 
areas. Unreasonable assignments are 
a sure means of “killing” one’s in- 
terest in most any field. The same 
would be true if assignments were 
made consistently in one particular 
area. 

Homework should serve two pri- 
mary functions: (1) To develop pro- 
ficiency in a particular skill; (2) To 
allow the- pupil an opportunity to 
demonstrate this skill to his parents. 


The assignment should not be 
longer in minutes than the child’s 
grade number followed by zero. For 
example, a child in the third grade 
should not have more than a 30- 
minute assignment. These assign- 
ments should not be made more than 
four evenings per week, and they 
should alternate over all areas of 
learning. Exceptions would be ex- 
pected in cases where a child needs 
extra attention to a particular skill 
—but not to extremes. 

This does not imply that all chil- 
dren should have the maximum as- 
signment four nights per week, nor 
does it imply also that a child could 
not be given additional work, as in 
cases where pupils have been absent 
from school. Neither does it imply 
that no homework is recommended. 
Homework can be as good as the 
motive for it. 

Children work at varying rates of 
speed. A child who does extra work 
at school may be penalized by the 
usual home assignments necessary 
for others. This child may very 
profitably use this time to explore 
other fields of interest. 

Some children are naturally slow 
in doing certain things. However, 
they may be very thorough in the 
understanding of them. We must 
decide what our objectives are, and 
they should not all be measured by 
quantity. Quality of work is much 
more important in many respects. 

A good rule to follow would be 
to place ourselves in the position of 
the parent or the child (realizing 
that we probably have a stronger de- 
sire for learning than the average 
person). Then we would be in a 
more favorable position to arrive at 
a reasonable answer to the time- 
honored question “How Much 
Homework ?” 
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A. E. Beach, principal of the Platte 
City high school for the past three 
years, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools at Eagleville. He 
succeeds Verrel T. Lemen who re- 
signed to accept a position as rep- 
resentative for the American Book 
Company in Kansas. 


Dr. Dan Brunk, professor of math- 
ematics at the University of Missouri, 
is the author of “Mathematical Sta- 
tistics,” a college text published by 
Ginn and Company. 


J. C. Caldwell, University of Mis- 
souri campus coordinator of Indian 
affairs, is making a two-month in- 
spection tour of nine colleges in India 
which are under contract with the 
University and other United States 
land-grant colleges. 


Louis G. Clark, director of the St. 
Louis County Vocational School, re- 
ports that basic electronics is being 
offered to 34 students from seven 
county school districts this year. The 
transistor training unit of Philco 
Tech-Rep Training Program is being 
used. Thomas G. Niehaus is teaching 
the course. 


William E. Clark, superintendent of 
Worth County School District R-I 
since 1959, has resigned to become 
superintendent of schools at Mound 
City. He succeeds Marvin Porter who 
has been superintendent there for 21 
years. 


Roy L. Clemons, administrative as- 
sistant to the superintendent of 
schools at St. Charles, was named 
acting superintendent Jan. 26 be- 
cause of the illness of superintendent 
Stephen Blackhurst. 


Nelle Cummins Dabney retired Jan. 
27 as director of special education in 
Kansas City. She was principal of 
the R. J. Delano school from its open- 
ing in 1939 until she became the city’s 
first director of special education in 
1950. She has taught 49 years. Mar- 
jory Jean Farrell, consultant in 
charge of the education of the aca- 
demically talented, is acting director 
of special education now. 


Richard S. Dabney, Director of 
Special Education, State Department 
of Education, has been appointed a 
member of the World Committee on 
Special Education for a _ three-year 
term. This committee was established 
in 1954 during the Hague Congress. 


Thomas J. Dunphy, Jr., began 
teaching physics at Joplin Junior Col- 
lege Feb. 1. He received a B.S. de- 
gree in mathematics and physics from 
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Association, 405 South Sixth Street, Columbia, Missouri. 


Kansas State College in January. 
Thomas J. Dunphy, Sr., is a guidance 
counselor at Carthage senior high 
school. 


Dr. Elmer Ellis recently was pre- 
sented the Senior Citizen of America 
Award of Merit. The presentation 
was made by Erwin T. Koch, Mis- 
souri State Director for Senior Citi- 
zens. 


Carol Eves, physical education 
teacher at Liberty high school, has 
accepted a civil service job as a 
recreation director with the Army 
Specia) Services in Europe. 


D. A, Ferguson, superintendent of 
Cabool schools for 12 years, was 
named ‘Man of the Year” at a joint 
banquet of the Cabool Jaycees and 
Chamber of Commerce Jan. 17. 


Bonnie Glendenning, special educa- 
tion teacher at LaBelle, fell and frac- 
tured her leg Jan. 8. 


Rupert F. Harmon, superintendent 
of Bates County R-VIII school dis- 
trict, has had his contract extended 
to June 30, 1962 by the school board. 


Erma Lee Henderson of Jackson is 
now teaching first grade at the Jef- 
ferson school in Cape Girardeau. 


Donald Hevel, district superintend- 
ent of the Palmyra high school dis- 
trict R-I, has accepted a three-year 
contract from the board of education. 


Harlin Hutsell has been named 
football coach at Parkview high 
school in Springfield. He formerly 
taught at Houston. 


Hugh Imboden is teaching math 
and science in the Mayview consoli- 
dated schools near Higginsville. 

Martha Ann Johnston has joined 
the staff of Boonville high school to 
teach speech correction. 


Don Verne Joseph, band director at 
Jefferson City, was honored Jan. 26 
as “Jefferson City’s Outstanding 
Young Man for 1960” by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Leemon N. Kinder, now serving his 
tenth year as superintendent of the 
Holland Schools, has been re-employ- 
ed for another three-year term. 


Mary Knipfel, who graduated from 
the University of Missouri in Jan- 
uary 1960, is teaching algebra and 
general math at Hallsville high 
school. 


Clara Jean Langston is teaching 
second grade at Jefferson school in 
Cape Girardeau. She replaces Peggy 
T. Lamb who resigned. 


Dr. L. O. Litle has been elected to 
the Board of Trustees of Culver- 
Stockton College. He is superintend- 
ent of schools at Quincy, Il. 


James H. Long is now high school 
principal at Leadwood. He assumed 
this position after Guy B. Reid re- 
quested to transfer from high school 
to elementary school principal. 


Clinton Maness, band director at 
Liberty, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the new elementary school 
being built in that city. He is com- 
pleting work on a master’s degree in 
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administration at Central Missouri 
State College. 


Lena Wyan Mische, guidance coun- 
selor at Boonville high school, con- 
tributed an article on “How IQ Test 
Results Are Used” to the NEA pam- 
phlet “Your Child’s Intelligence.” 


Thomas G. Moore, Ferguson high 
school English instructor, has been 
appointed a member of the Commit- 
tee on Comparative Literature of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. 


Harold Moxen, school administrator 
for Air Force Dependents Schools in 
England and Germany from 1954 un- 
til October 1960, is now principal of 
the Princeton elementary schools. 


Justin Needham, superintendent at 
Plato, reports that the Plato R-V 
high school has moved into a new 
electrically heated building which 
has a large, well-equipped science de- 
partment. 


Robert Norton, Liberty high school 
language instructor, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the University 
of Missouri Summer Language Insti- 
tute. 


Jean Pettigrew recently resigned 
from the Jefferson school faculty at 
Cape Girardeau. 


James L. Schmidt is now teaching 
social studies at the Herculaneum 








You'll see more, relax more on a 
Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,88 1-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless- 
steel scenic-domed streamliner. From 
high up in the Scenic Domes, you'll thrill 
to the breath-taking view of the snow- 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 
majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll 
find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 


Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 
Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 
scenic-dome ride! For full information 
see your local travel agent or: 
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581 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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LANGUAGE for Daily Use 


FOURTH EDITION 


by Dawson, Zollinger, Miller, Foley, and Connell 


eee carefully guided 
growth in all basic skills 


SUCCESS in SPELLING 


REVISED EDITION 


by Richard Madden and Thorsten Carlson 


e ee strong word-study 


program — phonetic and visual 
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Horace Mann 

Mutual Insurance Company 
offers cheaper: rates because 
teachers are good risks. 

A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 

for the teachers. 

Protects you under 

Financial Responsibility Law. 
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high school. He replaces John Wil- 
liam Rasmussen, who resigned to 
accept a position as Jefferson County 
Auditor. 


Ruby Searcy, sixth grade teacher 
at Cameron, suffered a heart at- 
tack Nov. 21. She will not be able 
to continue her duties the remainder 
of the school year. 


G. Frank Smith has assumed the 
duties of elementary principal of the 
Cameron R-1 system until a replace- 
ment is secured for Bill Bruch who 
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DISCOUNT PRICES 
for all MSTA members 
and their families. 


Send name and address today 
for descriptive circular 
and price list. 


Let us save money for you! 


SUMMIT MEDICAL SERVICE 
6646 Bales Avenue 


Kansas City 32, Missouri 
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resigned to go to the North Kansas 
City schools. 


Sara Snorgrass, who is retiring this 
year after 15 years as principal of 
Thorpe J. Gordon elementary schoo] 
in Jefferson City, has been named 
one of five “Women of Distinction” 
for 1960 by an anonymous commit- 
tee in Jefferson City. 


Robert Solomon, art teacher in the 
Clayton school system, had a one man 
show of his recent paintings at the 
Art Mart Gallery in Clayton Jan. 16- 
Feb. 2. This was his fifth one man 
show. 


Martha Eloise Spinks, instructor of 
English and speech at the Eldon high 
school, became the bride of William 
Dean Nesbit Dec. 28. 


Bruce L. Stephens has been em- 
ployed as machine shop instructor at 
St. Louis County Vocational School. 


Nancy Thompson recently received 
a B.S. degree in English and business 
education at Southeast Missouri State 
College and now is teaching English 
in the Riverview Gardens high school. 


Dr. Marie Vilhauer, professor of 
business education and business ad- 
ministration at Southeast Missouri 
State College, recently was elected 
national president of Pi Omega Pi, 
honor fraternity in business educa- 
tion. Dr. Vilhauer is the wife of 
Charles E. Vilhauer, superintendent 
of schools at Montrose. 


WORKS LIKE MAGIC. Townspeople, school patrons 
buy with tremendous enthusiasm when students sell 
Stuckey’s famed Pecan Log Roll in boxes ‘‘personalized’’ 
with picture of your group. Easy $1 seller with generous 
profit. Sure way to raise money in hurry for band instru- 
ments, uniforms, athletic goods, gym construction, class 
trips, visual aids, etc. No advance money required; pay 
after sale. Right now best time for success. Hundreds of 
U.S. schools using this new ‘‘Sweet Set-Up’’ plan. Send 
coupon today for free details. No obligation whatever. 


Fund Raising Div 
Eastrnan, Georgia 


At no obligation send full details your personalized 
**Sweet Set-Up’’ Fund Raising Plan. We wish to raise: 
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Pauline Welch has resigned as com- 
mercial teacher at Monett. Lucille 
Bennett has been employed to re- 
place her. 


Marguirita Whitener, who has 
taught sixth grade at DeSoto since 
1959, is teaching English and Spanish 
in the DeSoto high school. She re- 
places Margaret Sanders who has 
moved to Colorado. Anna King is 
teaching the sixth grade class now. 


Mary Wood, teacher at Aurora 
Springs, fell and suffered a hip in- 
jury Jan. 3 and was out of school 
several weeks. 


LEADWOOD COMPLETES 
4-ROOM ADDITION 

Dee Norman Powell, superintendent 
of schools at Leadwood, announces 
that a four-room addition to the 
high school has been completed. The 
new rooms were needed to house the 
combined grades 7-12 from Leadwood, 
Mitchell, Frankclay and _ Irondale 
which recenfly reorganized. 


U. CITY CELEBRATES 
50TH ANNIVERSARY 

The school district of University 
City, organized Feb. 21, 1911, is cele- 
brating its fiftieth anniversary. All 
schools were open to visitors during 
the week of February 20 and a dis- 
trict-wide meeting was held. 

Throughout the remainder of this 
school year, report cards will bear 
the anniversary seal and the slogan 
“50 Years of Quality Education.” 
Bumper strips with a similar slogan 
were made available through the 
PTA. 


ELDON GRADE SCHOOL 
DESTROYED BY FIRE 

A fire which destroyed the three- 
story brick Eldon grade school Dec. 
23 was discovered about an hour after 
students were dismissed for the 
Christmas holidays. An adjoining 
building which houses the cafeteria 
and class rooms was damaged by 
water. The fire was believed to have 
started from an overheated flue in 
an attic. An official estimated the 
damage might come to $100,000. 


CMSC REPORTS 
ON PLACEMENT SERVICE 

During the period from Sept. 1, 
1959 to Sept. 1, 1960 the Placement 
Office of Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, under the direction of Dr. Ir] 
A. Gladfelter, received reports of 
7,870 vacancies from 31 states and 
10 foreign countries. A _ total of 
1598 interviews were held in the 
Office by 89 schools and 41 business 
firms. 

CMSC graduates accepted positions 
in 24 states, one foreign country and 
50 counties in Missouri. 

The average elementary degree 
salary for Missouri placements was 
$3,944. For outstate it was $4,735. 
Secondary degree placements in the 
State received an average salary of 
$4,507 while out of state placements 
Were paid $5,187. 





WAYNESVILLE-FORT WOOD 
HIRES NEW TEACHERS 


School officials of the Waynesville- 


Fort Wood schools have announced 
the employment of the following new 
teachers: 


Barbara Rankins, who received a 


B.S. in education from John Brown 
University, is teaching grade five at 
Thayer school. She replaces Barbara 
Spilker. 


Sharon Evans succeeds Barbara 


Johnston as sixth grade teacher at 
School No. 3, Fort Wood 

Genoveva Cordoba has been em- 
ployed to teach a new fourth grade 
on Fort Wood. 

Joyce Gruschka is teaching grade 
seven on Fort Wood after the resigna- 
tion of Henry Young. 

Mrs. Paul Emmitt and Willene 
Monda have been employed for home- 
bound pupil teaching. 


sUGGESTIONS 


we hope prove helpful 
pe | } 





Rhythm Band Qnabuments 


Easy how-to by Rosalyn D. Wallace 
in Virginia Journal of Education 
to establish or augment your own rhythm band 


Drum-rather big, clean, 
empty drum (had from 
garage). Top is piece of 
old inner tube secured 
with baling wire. 


Drum—muslin laced over 
ends of coffee can. Shel- 
lack muslin ends 3 times. 


Tom-Tom — tympani 
drum head, softened in 
water and laced with 
twine over the ends of 
coffee can. Let dry, then 
shellack lacings. 


Tambourine—drum head 
held in embroidery hoops. 
6 bottle caps, flattened 
and attached to rim by 3 
tacks. 


Cymbals—tops of 2 coffee 
cans. Hammer edges flat. 
Bolt on spools for handles. 


Plate Shaker—2 paper 
plates laced together with 
dried cornin between. 


Cup Shaker—paper cup 
with dried corn in it. 


Cappo—bottle caps with 
halos punched, strung on 
a wire hanger. Twist wire 
together; caps move easily 
back and forth. 


Bells—3 bells sewed on 
circlet of ribbon. 


(ov Og hBary 


Used by permission 


Ginn and Company. Tastes 


so good! Cost 


Clothespin Whackers—2 
bottle caps, one flattened, 
one regular, tacked to 
clothes pin. 


Toothpowder Shaker— 
red painted toothpowder 
can, filled with dried corn. 


Maracas—2 old light bulbs 
covered with thin strips 
of paper towel. Paste on 
5 layers; allow to dry. 
Then break bulbs by hit- 
ting on cement. Broken 
glass makes rattle. 





Jingle Sticks—2 dowels 


‘ =~ 12” long. 2 flattened bot- 
tle caps tacked on end of 
each. 

Rhythm Sticks—2 dowels 


12” long, painted red. 

Sand Blocks—2 blocks of 
wood 3%x3x%". Sandpaper 
thumbtacked along the 


thin edge. 
Wood Blécks—2 blocks 
of wood 3%x3x%” 


Picket Fence—flat board 


with 8 clothespins nailed 
on upside down. Dowel 
used to play up and down 


Ne “fence. 
Triangles—6” nail, hun 
} wend 


from string. 3” nail us 
as striker. Other triangle 
made of bent metal piece. 


0 LAL / 








The ideal treat for busy 
people is Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 
The delicious lively flavor gives you 
a little lift. The good, satisfying 


chewing relieves tension. 
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MATERIALS ANAYLSIS 


Monthly bulletins analyzing mate- 
rials in elementary. science, social 
studies, language arts and arithmetic 
comprise the Materials Analysis 
Publications (MAP). 

Each MAP bulletin contains re- 
views of books, pamphlets and in- 
structional aids. It provides a means 
of keeping informed on new de- 
velopments and is an aid to text- 
books and instructional materials 
committees and to in-service train- 
ing in the use and selection of such 
materials. It is a reference for ma- 
terials to supplement a course or 
unit of instruction and can serve as 


FOREMOST 


a journal of staff comment on in- 
structional material. 

Educators tell whether they feel 
the publisher achieves the purpose 
stated in his releases, what the em- 
phasis of the material is, how it 
might relate to the grade or school 
curriculum and how it might con- 
tribute to an instructional program. 

Each MAP bulletin, prepunched for 
easy notebook filing, presents an 
overview of developments in the fast 
changing field of instructional ma- 
terials. 

MAP is published by Curriculum 
Advisory Service, Inc., 5401 W. Fargo 
Avenue, Skokie, Illinois. Subscription 
rates, $25 per school year. 


IN THEIR FIELDS 





Health Education 
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The NEW 
ROAD to 
HEALTH Series 
Grades 1-10 


BYRD ° 
MORGAN * 


BOLTON ° 
LANDIS + 


FOSTER 
NICOLL 


¢ Completely New 

¢ Experienced Authorship 
¢ Total Health Program 

¢ Positive Motivation 


William Furkin 





LAIDLAW 





Your LAIDLAW Representatives 


Co-Basal Literary Readers 





fa STORYLAND 
FAVORITES 


\ 





Sie A it. 


OO RE Oo 


whines alte 


GATEWAYS 


to READING 
TREASURES 


Primer—Grade 3 


SHANE ° HESTER 


¢ Controlled Vocabulary 
¢ Interesting Stories 
¢ Full-Color Illustrations 


¢ Complete Teachers’ Editions 


C. E. Keltner 





™ BROTHERS 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS * SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY + 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA * DALLAS, TEXAS 








DR. LELAND E. TRAYWICK 
NEW PRESIDENT OF SMS 


Dr. Leland E. Traywick, professor 
of economics and assistant dean of 
the College of Business and Public 
Service at Michigan State Univer. 
sity, has been named to succeed Dr. 





Dr. Leland E. Traywick 


Roy Ellis as president of Southwest 
Missouri State College, Springfield. 

Selection of Dr. Traywick was an- 
nounced Jan. 12. Dr. Traywick will 
assume the duties of president Sept. 
1, but he will join the SMS staff 
this summer in order to be on campus 
as an “observer.” 

Dr. Traywick, 45, is a native of 
Okmulgee, Okla. He has been at 
Michigan State University since 1947. 
During this time he has been acting 
director of the school’s Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research, act- 
ing head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Michigan Council on 
Economic Education and director of 
the university’s Economic Education 
Workshops. 

He has served on the staff of the 
Michigan Public Service Commission 
and has been a member of the Coun: 
cil of Economic Advisers to the Gov- 
ernor. He also served with the 
Michigan State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction’s Curriculum Commit- 
tee on Economic Education. 

During 1942-43 he was an econo- 
mist for the U. S. Government in 
Washington with the Control Divi- 
sion, Office of Ordnance, and was af- 
filiated with the Statistics Division, 
War Production Board. 

Prior to joining the staff at MSU 
Dr. Traywick was assistant professor 
of economics at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, 1946-47; lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in the summer of 
1947; assistant in the Department of 
Economics at the University of Illi- 
nois, 1939-42; and instructor at Steph- 
ens College, 1937-39. 

He received his Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1942 and holds 
A.M. and A.B. degrees from the 
University of Missouri, where he ma- 
jored in history. 
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Dr. Traywick has written “Get 
Good Grades in College’”’ and was co- 
author of “Readings in Economics” 
with W. Adams, now in its third 
printing. He now is preparing ‘“Prin- 
ciples of Economics” with George 
Soule. He also has written many 
articles for magazines and profes- 
sional journals. 

Dr. Traywick is married and has 
two children. He is a veteran of 
World War II. 

Dr. Traywick is on leave at pres- 
ent while serving with the National 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment in New York City. 

Dr. Traywick will be the college’s 
fourth president. The late W. T. Car- 
rington, the first president, served 
from 1905 until 1917. His succes- 
sor, Dr. Clyde M. Hill, was president 
from 1917 through 1925. Dr. Ellis 
became president in February 1926 
and has served continuously since 
then. His 35 years as president is 
believed to be the longest tenure of 
office of any college president in the 
nation. 

This is the second successive time 
the college has chosen its president 
from the fields of economics and his- 
tory. Dr. Ellis joined the SMS staff 
in 1917 as a history instructor. 


BOND ELECTIONS 


Logan R-VIII: approved an $80,000 
issue Jan. 10 by 57 votes. The issue 
had failed by one vote in December. 

Eldon: approved a $150,000 bond 
issue Jan. 19 to build an elementary 
school to replace the one destroyed 
by fire in December. 

Affton: $875,000 issue approved 
Jan. 24 to complete intermediate 
school, remodel junior high, provide 
maintenance on all school grounds 
and to purchase new equipment. 

Hickman Mills: approved a $555,000 
bond issue Jan. 21 for an addition to 
Ruskin high school and the con- 
struction of an elementary school. 

Riverview Gardens: $740,000 bond 
issue Was approved by voters Jan. 31. 

Brentwood: approved a $660,000 
proposed bond Jan. 31. 

Eureka R-VI: $725,000 bond issue 
was defeated Jan. 31 by 76 votes. 


CONANT TO SPEAK 
AT CURRICULUM MEETING 


James B. Conant, author of recent 
studies on American schools, will 
speak on “Trial and Error in the 
Improvement of Education” at the 
16th annual conference of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development March 12-16 in 
Chicago. 

Almost 3,000 persons are expected 
to attend. Area meetings will be 
held on the following subjects: Fron- 
tiers of knowledge that have a sig- 
nificance for improvement in edu- 
cation; learning—-what is new in re- 
search; planning at various levels for 
excellence in schooling; processes and 
problems in developing and coordinat- 


ing a reasonable K-12 program; and 
change—pressures for acceleration. 


ADMINISTRATORS ELECT 
NEW OFFICERS 

The Missouri Association of School 
Administrators elected officers at its 
business meeting in Columbia Jan. 13. 

Roi S. Wood, superintendent of the 
Joplin public schools, vice president 
of the organization last year, is the 
new president. 

A. H. Bueker, superintendent of the 
Marshall public schools is vice presi- 
dent. Mac E. Coverdell, superintend- 
ent of schools, Bowling Green, is 
secretary. 

The new executive committee mem- 
ber is Warren Black, superintendent 
of schools, Herculaneum. 





The thing most 
needed in 
today’s world: 
successful 
arithmetic 
teaching 





INSTRUMENTS FOR SALE 
Due to change in school policy we 
have many used band and orches- 
tra instruments for sale. Will sell 
entire lot at bargain. Write imme- 
diately to Box 448, Columbia, Mo 
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HELP 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 





The one program 
best equipped 
to provide it: 
EXPLORING 
ARITHMETIC 








Grades | and 2, text-workbooks 


by Herbert F. Spitzer and Martha Norman 


Grades 3-8, clothbound texts, by Jesse Osborn, Adeline Riefling, 
and Herbert F. Spitzer. Teacher's Editions for Grades 1 through 8 


Now, workbooks and spirit duplicating master carbons for Grades 3 through 8 


] Children EXPERIENCE a 

e true-to-life problem-situation. 
They EXPLORE ways of 

Z. solving it by using what they 
already have learned about 
arithmetic. 


4 Pupils 


3 Questions and exercises help 
. 


pupils DISCOVER for them- 
selves the reasons for new 
arithmetic steps. 

DEVELOP deeper 
understanding. 


> 
t 
WEBSTER <p PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1154 RECO AVE. 


ST. LOUIS 26, MISSOURI 


YOUR MISSOURI REPRESENTATIVES: W. J. BREUER, 1200 E. CATALPA STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 
H. NORMAN THOMPSON, 1109 CLAYTONIA TERRACE, RICHMOND HEIGHTS, MISSOUR 














Of course you're free to watch television—when all 
you do is take clothes from your automatic washer, 
put them in the electric clothes dryer and set the 
dial. You'll enjoy yourself—while electricity does 
the work! 


Clean, gentle electric heat dries clothes quickly, 
completely. Take them out—you'll find them cleaner, 
softer, more fluffy than when dried outdoors on the 
finest day. 


And just think of all the conveniences you'll enjoy. 
You'll dry clothes anytime. day or night. in any 
weather—you'll be free forever from lifting and 
carrying, stooping and stretching to hang up wet, 
heavy clothes. See the new automatic electric clothes 
dryers at your dealer's today. 
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KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 

















BY MABEL L. JONES 


Each book is a combination of textbook and drill material with enough 
added suggestions to provide a complete year’s work in English, except 
for the literature studied. Each book is designed to serve as a basic 
course that will lead successfully into the mastery of that year’s work 
in high school English. Emphasis is upon a desirable balance of indi- 
vidual study and class discussion. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — OKLAHOMA CITY 





MARCH 


3 


18 


Missouri Association Educational] 
Secretaries Workshop, 3814 Mag- 
nolia, St. Louis, March 3-4, 1961 
Northeast District Teachers 
Meeting, Kirksville, March 10, 
1961 

American Association of School 
Administrators Regional Meeting, 
St. Louis, March 11-14, 1961 
Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment Association Conven- 
tion, Chicago, March 12-16, 1961 
Southeast District Teachers 
Meeting, Cape Girardeau, March 
16-17, 1961 

Elementary School Principals Na- 
tional Meeting, Atlantic City, N. 
J., March 18-22, 1961 

Women Deans and Counselors, 
NEA, Convention, Denver, Colo- 
rado, March 21-25, 1961 
Missouri Art Education As- 
sociation of MSTA Conference, 
University of Missouri, March 24- 
25, 1961 


APRIL 


9 
~ 


11 


14 


15 


Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International Study Con- 
ference, Omaha, April 2-7, 1961 
Council for Exceptional Children 
Convention, Detroit, April 4-8, 
1961 

National Council, Teachers of 
Mathematics Convention, Chica- 
go, April 5-8, 1961 

American Industrial Arts Assoc- 
iation Convention, St. Louis, 
April 5-7, 1961 

Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, MSTA, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, April 8, 1961 
Business Education Department 
of MSTA, Spring Conference, 
University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, April 8, 1961 

Elementary School Principals of 
MSTA Spring Meeting, Colum- 
bia, April 10-11, 1961 

National Art Education Associa- 
tion Convention, Miami, Florida, 
April 11-14, 1961 

St. Louis Suburban District 
Teachers Meeting, Kiel Auditor- 
ium, St. Louis, April 14, 1961 
Elementary Education Confer- 
ence, William Jewell College, Lib- 
erty, April 15, 1961 

Junior Classical League Missouri 
Convention, University City sen- 
ior high school, University City, 
April 15, 1961 

National Library Week, April 16- 
22, 1961 

Association of School Business 
Officials of Missouri, Spring Con- 
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ference, Elms Hotel, Excelsior 
Springs, April 20-22, 1961 

24 Audio-Visual Instruction Dept., 
NEA, Convention, Miami Beach, 
Florida, April 24-28, 1961 

2% National Association for Gifted 
Children eighth annual meeting, 
New York City, April 26-29, 1961 


MAY 

4 National Association of School 
Boards Annual Convention, Phil- 
adelphia, May 4-6, 1961 


25 National Education Association 
Convention, Atlantic City, June 
25-30, 1961 


NOVEMBER 

1 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, St. 
Louis, Nov. 1-3, 1961 


DEATHS 





AAAAAA 


DR. DONALD BIRD, 48, teacher 
of communications at Stephens Col- 
lege since 1940, died Jan. 8 after 
suffering a cerebral hemorrhage. In 
recent years he had been executive 
secretary, vice president and pres- 
ident of the National Society for the 
Study of Communication. 

WILLIAM R. BRYANT, 69, who 
taught 38 years in Barry and Law- 
rence counties before his retirement 
in 1955, died Jan. 11 in Monett. 

FAYE E. BURCH, 62, a teacher 
at Hickman Mills, died Dec. 9 of a 
heart attack in a Butler hospital. 
She had taught in Bates, St. Clair 
and Jackson counties. 

ALLIE CREWS, an instructor in 
the University of Missouri School of 
Social Work, died Jan. 1 in Columbia. 

LIDA ELIZABETH DAVIS, 87, re- 
tired Aurora teacher, died Dec. 31 at 
her home in Marionville. 

JOSEPHINE FREEMAN DUN- 
HAM, 87, who taught many years in 
rural Macon County, Callao and Be- 
vier, died Dec. 18 in Mensha, Wis- 
consin. 

DR. ALBERT G. HOGAN, 76, pro- 
fessor emeritus of animal nutrition 
at the University, died Jan. 25. He 
was chairman of the department of 
agriculture chemistry for 32 of his 
35 years at the University before re- 
tiring in 1955. 

MYRTLE ALICE HUGHES, Eng- 
lish and geography teacher in the 
Strafford schools and a member of 
the profession for the past 20 years, 
died January 4 in Burge Hospital, 
Springfield. 

JOE ZORA PEACH, who taught 
in Kansas City until nine years ago 
when she lost her sight, died Dec. 26. 

HUGH EVANS ROBINSON, 91, 
Who served 45 years as a teacher, 
principal and supervising principal 











ROBERT E. SMITH, supervisor of 
industrial arts, Laboratory school, 
Central Missouri State College, died 


in the Kansas City schools, died Jan. 
30. He also taught 20 years in the 
Kansas City Junior College night 





school. Dec. 19. 
TEACH IN CALIFORNIA OR OTHER WESTERN STATES 
Vacancies in all elementary grades and secondary fields. California 


teachers’ average salary (1960-61)—-$6,513. Personalized service based on 
your preferences as to type of position, location, climate, salary, Write for 
free registration and credential material. We will reply by return mail. 


HALL TEACHERS AGENCY Dept. S, 1381 University Avenue 


Palo Alto, California 








Professional Personal Service 
Teacher Placement Service 
Colorado Education Association 
1605 Penn. Dept. 3 Denver 3, Colo 


TEACH IN COLORADO 














NEW Revision for 1961... 


®, BUILDING 


CITIZENSHIP 


Revised by James H. McCrocklin, This 
- basic text covers the political, social, and 
economic aspects of civics. It aims to es 
tablish sound ideas about our democratic 
form of government. New material in 
£ cludes our relations with other countries, 
world problems, public opinion and how 
, it is formed, and how man has conquered 
time and space. The text is completely re 
illustrated. 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 


By Carlotta C. Greer and Ellen P. Gibbs. This up-to-date text 
is designed for use in courses in home and family living for girls 
and boys at the secondary level. The subjects covered are in the 
areas of personality development, foods and nutrition, child care, 
clothing and grooming, and the home. The recipe format, in 
cluding the illustrated step method for basic recipes, and the 
quick-method techniques of clothing construction are important 
features of this text. The book is illustrated with many black 
and-white photographs and Kodachromes. A Workbook and a 


Teachers’ Manual are available. 


Representatives: 


William H. Ousley, 907 Broadhead St., Columbia, Mo. 
Roland Thornburg, 2009 Stratford Rd., Lawrence, Kansas 


Consultant: 
Joe R. Sample, 7034 Barkley, Overland Park, Kansas 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


os 310 W. Polk St. Chicago 7 

















THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


Summer Session 





First Term 
June 8—July 14 
Intra Terms 


June 26—July 14 
July 17—August 2 


Second Term 
July 17—August 18 


Semester Hours Credit 
Six each Regular Term 
or 
Three each Intra Term 
*Intra term courses designed 


especially for teachers who de- 
sire to renew certificates. 








M.Ed. DEGREE 


Two and one-half summers 


NO OUT-OF-STATE 
TUITION 


Air Conditioned 
Facilities 


Recreation on campus 
Golf Tennis 
Swimming 


Sardis Reservoir 
Fishing Skiing 
Swimming 


CLASSES 


Professors—Distinguished Faculty 


Size—Two-thirds of classes under 


20 students 





For a Summer Session Bulletin write: 


The Assistant Provost for the Summer 


Session, University, Mississippi 











PUBLIC BOARD MEETING 
HELD AT KIRKWOOD 

Almost 600 persons attended the 
January 9 meeting of the Kirkwood 
R-VII Board of Education held at 
the senior high school auditorium. 
The board discussed problems in set- 
ting up a budget to meet current 
and future needs. An informal pe- 
riod for questions followed the reg- 
ular board meeting. 

Many districts now are beginning 
to hold public school board meetings. 
University City recently held a tele- 
vised board meeting. 

Such open meetings provide a fine 
opportunity for educating the public 
to the school’s needs. They allow 
the district to be in direct contact 
with its patrons. A _ well-informed 
school patron is interested in expand- 
ing the programs of the school and 
willing to help’ find ways to finance 
such expansion. 





AWARD OF MERE 


Society of American Registered \rehiteets 







1060 ANNEAL CONVENTION 
Dallas. Texas 


Presented to mil » Th ran © Witlert 
Su . ~ Is 


~ VMissours 
For Excellence in Design, Institutional Classification 
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LINN SCHOOL RECEIVES 
ARCHITECT’S AWARD 

Superintendent Thurman L. Willett 
has accepted an American Institute 
of Architects 1960 Award of Merit 
on behalf of Osage County R-II 
school district at Linn. The award 
is in recognition of the vocational 
building at Linn. 

The building, first used in the fall 
of 1959, is to house vocational agri- 
culture, vocational home economics, 
vocational auto mechanics, industrial 
arts, drafting, music and in the fu- 
ture, a machine shop. 

The vocational auto mechanics 
class was started in 1959 with 20 
students. An advanced class is being 
offered this year. The Linn school 
is one of about 10 in the state which 
offers such a course, and it is the 
first small school to have such an 
expanded vocational program. 

Equipment for the mechanics class 
includes Sun test equipment, Alemite 
lubrication, wheel balancing and 
front end alignment, a valve grinder 
and power tools. The Ford Motor 
Company and General Motors have 
contributed transmissions, motors and 
other items from their technical 
schools as well as film and charts. 








for the best in 
readin’, writin’, 
and arithmetic . . . 
two outstanding 
elementary 
programs .. . 


WINSTON 
COMMUNICATION 
PROGRAM 


by Stauffer and Barrows 


For grades 1-6, this first 
compatible program in read- 
ing and the language arts 
consists of two series of text- 
books; Winston Basic Read- 
ers and Winston American 
English, jointly authored so 
that each phase of instruction 
in reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening augments the 
other ... yet each series may 
be used independently! 


THE NEW 
WINSTON 
ARITHMETICS 


by Brueckner, Merton, 
and Grossnickle 


Now includes standard and 
extended programs developed 
by authors backed by years 
of teaching experience. Meth- 
od is combined with content 
to make teaching and learning 
arithmetic a more pleasant 
experience. Teachers Editions 
reproduce pupil’s pages, pro- 
vide answers, teaching sug- 
gestions, and enrichment ma- 
terial. 


THE Joun C. Winston Co. 


a division of 


HOLT, RINEHART 
and WINSTON, INC. 


Represented in Missouri by 
Edward Miller 

1107 Darlene Street 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
































English fon Meaning 
thorough teaching of skills involved in writing and ‘speaking 


latest concepts in teaching of grammar and usage 
emphasis on pupil responsibility - proofreading, revision 


Reading for Meaning 


develops independence in reading at all ‘grade levels 
built-in phonics program; special method of word presentation 
sparkling content in well-plotted stories full of surprise 
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Midwestern Division 


meetin ile tne : Houghton Mifflin Company 
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Southeast Missouri Teachers Association 


Cape Girardeau, March 16 - 17 
Officers | 


John Lawrence, Bloomfield, 
President 
Claude Stone, Doniphan, 
First V. President 
Martha Howard Jones, 
Cape Girardeau, 2nd V. President 
L. H. Strunk, Cape Girardeau, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


















Spectacular pageants, 
porades, re-enactments of his- 
toric events, hundreds of shrines 
and battle sites, including Vicks- 
burg's famous National Military 
Park, make Mississippi the num- 
ber one attraction during the 
Centennial. 


SEE THESE EXCITING PAGEANTS: 


VICKSBURG—"Gunboats 
‘Round the Bend" — Every Fri- 
day, March 31-June 30, 1961. 

JACKSON— "Heritage of Valor” 
— Summer, 1961. 


NATCHEZ — ‘The Life of Jeffer- 






















John Lawrence, President, Presiding 
Presentation of the Colors 


Special Music 
Presentation of newly elected presi- 


Executive Committee: George R. 
Sinn tteenion Loughead, Poplar Bluff; James L. H. Strunk 

C. Cudwell, DeSoto; Forrest H. OW 
Rose, Cape Girardeau. N e 
availab’ 
| FIRST GENERAL SESSION Memorial Service gram 0: 
March 16, 9:30 a. m. Address—Hubert Wheeler, Commis- ing in 
Houck Physical Education Bldg. sioner of Education, Jefferson City Lesson: 


structio 


Invocation, the Rev. G. Kenneth dent enough 
Brun, Grace Methodist Church, Address—Robert R. Brunn, Amer- are dev 
Cape Girardeau ican News Editor, The Christian | from o1 


Honoring persons who have given 
meritorious service to education 
in the district 

Address—Robert Kazmayer, the na- 
tion’s foremost platform person- 
ality. 


DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 

Eiementary Teachers: March 16, 
2:00 p. m., College Auditorium. 
Claude Stone, First V. President, 
Presiding. Special Music. Address 
—Dr. Hanne Hicks, Professor of 
Education, University of Indiana. 

Secondary Teachers: March 16, 
2:00 p. m., Houck Physical Edu- 
cation Building. Special Music. 
Address—Dr. William M. Alex- 
ander, Chairman, Department of 
Education, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


March 16, 8:00 p. m. 
College Auditorium 


Science Monitor 


DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 
March 17 


All department programs which are 
not luncheon meetings will begin 
at 2:00 p. m. 





FIRE DESTROYS 
RURAL SCHOOL 


The Belle Plain rural school, three 
miles south of Harrisonville, was de- 
stroyed by fire Dec. 31. An unoffi- 
cial estimate of the value of the build- 
ing and its contents was $8,000. 
Twenty-three students are enrolled in 
the school. Imogene Goddard is their 
teacher. 

An unoccupied three-room farm 
house near the school site is being 
used for classes now. 


TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 


“Criteria for the Establishment of 
2-Year Colleges” reports the four 
most important standards for junior 
colleges as potential enrollment, fi- 
nancial support, community interest 
and unmet student needs. 
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11, 18, 25, 1961. John Lawrence, President, Presiding The population, number of high . 

— ISIC . school graduates within 25 miles and car 

ie AST PROGRAM OF MUSIC the school’s accessibility to students nai 

pg Building Fisk Jubilee Singers are important also. ing 
Jackson, Mississippi Fisk U a sit 2 N sh All > Tenn. The U. S. Department of Health, 
Send your full color “Calendar of Events” ~* ee Education and Welfare bulletin lists 
about Mississippi’s Civil War Centennial. THIRD GENERAL SESSION statutory and regulatory require- 
Name ei ments, a survey of'professional opin- 
Address. March 1%, 9:30 ” wx! ion and proposed guidelines for 2- 

City State. Houck Physical Education Bldg. year colleges. 

ississippi John Lawrence, President, Presiding Copies are available from -— - 
aes . perintendent of Documents, . &. 
the hos wey Special Music ‘ Central High Government Printing Office, Wash- 

pitoliihy stole School, Cape Girardeau ington 25, D. C. Price, 45 cents. = 
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REFLECTING 
A COMPLETE 
PROGRAM... 























THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


for Grades 2 through 12 


NOW -—an entirely coordinated series of texts is 
available which provides a strong, practical pro- 
gram of grammar and usage, and thorough train- 
ing in reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 
Lessons follow a logical pattern of motivation, in- 
struction, and practice. Chapter material is flexible 
enough to suit any teacher’s methods. Basic skills 
are developed in an orderly, definite progression 
from one grade to the next — with instruction, prac- 


tice, review, and maintenance presented continu- 
ously. Chapter and Cumulative Reviews offer the 
opportunity to diagnose and reteach skills. Chal- 
lenging enrichment activities in each chapter stim- 
ulate the advanced students or those not needing 
further review. Compact Teacher’s Editions for 
Grades 2 through 6 and complete Teacher's Man- 
uals and Answer Keys for Grades 7 through 12 
are available. 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Elmsford, New York 








_ 
Creorge Peabody College for Teachers 
m FULL SUMMER SESSION 
m EARLY SUMMER TERM 
m LATE SUMMER TERM 
SUMMER m_INTERSESSION 
PROGRAMS = WORKSHOPS 


Offers you a 
WIDE CHOICE 


of 


Let a summer on Peabody's air-conditioned 
campus stretch your mind and stir your imagi- 
nation while you enjoy the beautiful and relax- 
ing experience of summer study at the very 


Address: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


—June 12-August 18 
—June 12 - July 15 
—July 17-August 18 


—August 21-September | 


—short, intensive courses 
in specialized fields. 


doorway of Tennessee's vast recreational and 
sight-seeing area—Tennessee's Great Lakes of 
the South, Great Smokies, and the historical Old 
South. Write today for SUMMER BULLETIN. 








‘A southern school with national and international recognition."’ 














You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 


$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of 
famous Mason Candy. At no extra charge 
each package is wrapped with a band 
printed with your organization’s name and 
picture. You pay after you have sold the 
candy and what you don’t 
Candy is sold at less than regular retail 
price. You make $12.00 on every 30 sales 
of our $1.00 box (6635% 


cost). There’s no risk! 


return sell. 


profit to you on 
You can’t lose. 
Mail in coupon today for information about 
MASON’S PROTECTED FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


Mr. GeorceE Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 





Address _ 
Organization 
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Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 














This is your coupon service. The 
materials offered in it bring to you 
new teaching aids, helps and ideas. 
Please check this column and send 
for the items you can use right now. 
No orders from children, please. 

4. Literature with information 
about the Mason Protected Fund 
Raising plans for schools and school 
groups. (Mason Candies, Inc.) 

11. Sweet Set-Up Fund-Raising 
Plan Details quick, easy methods for 
students or school groups to raise 
money for band uniforms, instru- 
ments, athletic equipment, etc., with 
sale of pecan candies in boxes per- 
sonalized with picture of school group. 
(Stuckey’s, Inc.) 

55. Van Nostrand Books for High 
School 1961—a complete catalog of 
secondary school texts and reference 
books in science, mathematics and 
the social studies. (D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc.) 

92. Some Ways to use the Follett 
Beginning-to-Read Picture Diction- 
ary. It offers opportunities for con- 
cept building, for developing word 
recognition, for teaching spelling and 
for stimulating other worthwhile ac- 


tivities. Suitable for use in the pri- 
mary grades. (Follett Publishing 
Company) 


94. Folder outlines courses offered 
in Summer School at Guadalajara, 
Mexico. Accredited program of the 
University of Arizona, (Juan B. Rael) 

108. Brochure describing plan for 
tickets for unlimited rail travel 
throughout 13 western European 
countries. Well illustrated, including 
a map of Europe. (Eurailpass) 








State Teachers Magazines Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


number circled. . 


4. 11. 55. 92. 94. 108. 116. 


Name 

Subject 

School Name 

School Street Address 
City 

Enrollment: Boys 





Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity - 
desired where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each 


Available only in the United States of America 


dK] 


116. Bulletin Complete details cov- 
ering graduate and undergraduate of- 
ferings more than 1000 courses, spe- 
cial workshops and institutes. (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota - Minneapolis) 

117. 1961 Summer Session Bulletin 
Gives details of all courses offered as 
well as extracurricular activities. 
(University of Minnesota - Duluth) 

125. Catalog details over 400 science 
kits, instruments, toys, game books, 
records, for pre-school through high 
school age. Material listed represents 
a wide range of science subjects, 
from astronomy to mathematics, from 
nature study to weather study. 36 
pages. Illustrated. (Science Materials 
Center) 

126. Mississippi Civil War Centen- 
nial Folder full color photographs of 
famous historic sites, national parks 
and shrines. Calendar of centennial 
dates and events. (State of Mississip- 
pi) 

127. Poison Ivy Posters for class- 
room display—11” x 14” in color illus- 
trating and describing Poison Ivy, 
Oak and Sumac. Also Miniatures for 
distribution to pupils. Indicate quan- 
tity desired. (Ivy-Dry Corp.) 

130. Brochure on study and travel 
in Mexico in 1961. Includes itinerary 
of field trips. Courses: Sparish, Art 
and History. College credit. Also two 
special sessions for high school stu- 
dents. (Taxco Summer School) 

142. Teachers manual with compre- 
hensive yet concise procedures for 
teaching and testing the 100 addition 
facts, the 100 subtraction facts, the 
100 multiplication facts and the 90 
division facts. 20 pages. (John D. 
Caddy) 


Birra SE NEW IDEAS- Use This Coupon! 


Available in 
school year of 
1960-61 only 


125. 126. 127. 130. 142. 10. 


Grade 


Missouri 
Girls 
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Washington University 
1961—Summer School—1961 


Two Terms: June 19-July 26 
July 27-Sept. 1 


® Workshops for Teachers— 


First Term: Science Educa- 
tion, Educationa] Television 


Second Term: Mathematics 
for teachers, English for 
teachers, Physical Educa- 
tion 


® Business Administration— 


A full semester’s work at the 
graduate level is available. 


Write for catalogue 


Director of Summer School 
Washington University 
St. Louis 30, Missouri 














Official State Flag 


Beautiful Missouri flags are 
available for your school. Dis- 
play them in your auditorium, 
in parades and for special oc- 
casions. 


Cotton $14.00 

Taffeta $29.00 

Nylon $40.00 
All are 3’ x 5’ 


Send orders to: 


Missouri State 
Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 











I have been serving the schools 
of America for 40 years and have 
helped many hundreds of teach- 
ers into fine positions. Our staff 
would be happy to serve you. 


Better write us for our 
enrollment form. 


Henry D. Hughes, Manager, 
M{UGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. JACKSON CHICAGO, ILL. 

Member N.A.T.A. 
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10. Travel at Its Best Booklet de- 
scribes 27 specialized tours for teach- 
ers, With academic credit (in Europe, 
South America, Around the World), 
offered for the 11th consecutive sum- 
mer. (Study Abroad, Inc.) 


MISSOURIANS PARTICIPATE 
IN TELEVISION SERIES 


The National Education Associa- 
tion had its film crew in Missouri 
during the second week of February 
preparing a television series that 
would help to answer questions asked 
by.parents about their children’s edu- 
cation. 

Missourians participating in the 
series are Dr. Robert Gilchrist, super- 
intendent of schools, University City; 
Mrs. Irma Detjen, board of educa- 
tion, Webster Groves; Dillard A. Mal- 
lory, superintendent of schools, Buf- 
falo; Francis V. Lloyd, Jr., superin- 
tendent of schools, Clayton; and Dr. 
Melvin H. Marx, Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of Missouri. 


UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 
FOR SUPERIOR STUDENTS 
JUNE 19-JULY 1 


The University of Missouri will pre- 
sent a new program for selected high 
school students this summer. Thirty 
high-ability, Missouri eleventh grade 
boys and girls will come to the Uni- 
versity campus for the two-week pe- 
riod of June 19 to July 1. 

The purpose of the program is to 
motivate these students in the direc- 
tion of a scholarly career, to ac- 
quaint them with various areas of 
study in the liberal arts and to il- 
lustrate the teaching, research and 
scholarly endeavors of the University. 

Special areas of attention will be 
biology, chemistry, earth sciences, 
physics and astronomy, behavior sci- 
ences, mathematics, history, political 
science, economics, sociology and an- 
thropology, music, art and archae- 
ology, philosophy, literature and Eng- 
lish, classical and modern ian- 
guages and speech and communica- 
tion. 

In addition visits will be arranged 
to the professional schools—Medicine, 
Engineering, Journalism, Agriculture, 
etc. There will be special lectures 
and discussions on scholarship, li- 
brary functions, graduate training, 
financial aid programs, research and 
intellectuality. 

There will be no cost for the pro- 
gram other than room and board in 
regular University dormitories which 
will cost $42 for the two-week period 

High school principals may obtain 
nomination forms from Dr. John E. 
Peterson, Department of Botany, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Completed nominations must be 
returned to Dr. Peterson by March 
24, and participants will be selected 
by a committee of University faculty 
members by April 20. 








Three New 
Van Nostrand 
Science Texts 


Biology 
A Basic Science 
1961 edition 


Fascinating new chapters on 
nuclear energy and space travel 
take your students to the 
threshold of the future. Using 
the problem approach, the au- 
thors teach the basic facts, con- 
cepts, and principles of biology 
as a Vital force in our daily lives. 


Heiss, Lape 


Earth Science 
The World We Live In 


1960 edition 
Namowitz, Stone 


Clearly written and beautifu'ly 
illustrated, this is the new sec- 
ond edition of the undisputed 
leader among high school earth 
science texts. “One of the best, 
if not the best, book on the over- 
all story of the earth... a com- 
plete yet easy to read book.” 
(Gems and Minerals) 


Physics and Chemistry 
A Unified Approach 


1960-61 Hogg, Bickel, Little 


Taking full advantage of the 
underlying unity of the two 
sciences, this is a revolutionary 
two-volume text for a two-year 
combined course in physics and 
chemistry. It leads students to 
a far deeper understanding than 
they could obtain from the con- 
ventional separate courses. 
Book One—1960, Book Two 
Summer, 1961. 


Van Nostrand 


120 Alexander Street 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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SOUTHWEST 


BAPTIST 
COLLEGE tation, and wide vocational training, including teacher 


training. 


WRITE 


SOUTHWEST BAPTIST COLLEGE 


[he Campus of Christian Ideals” 
BOLIVAR, MISSOURI 
DR. JOHN W. DOWDY, President 


More students are taking advantage of the low total cost 
($420.00 per semester), Christian environment, full accredi- 








LIKE, MAN ... 


Check this real coverage at a price so low you'll be flying high, 
the MSTA Group Plan for Life Insurance had it. 


Some people say beatniks are too far out to be in, but, like 


man, they're wrong. We know a good thing when we see it. . . 


MSTA Insurance offers protection at a time when members 
can least afford it. 

MSTA Insurance gives protection at lower rates than other 
plans. 

MSTA Insurance can be converted without evidence of insur- 
ability to a special level premium plan of life insurance avail- 
able to MSTA members only. 


So, for way out info with no obligations, Like, why not complete 
the form below? 


——— 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Please send me additional information about MSTA's Old Group 
Life Insurance Plan for members. 











ST. LOUIS SUBURBAN 
CONTRIBUTES $4,000 
TO BUNKER HILL 

The St. Louis Suburban District 
Teachers Association has contributed 
$4,000 toward the erection of the 
Forrest E. Wolverton Memorial 
Building at Bunker Hill Ranch Re- 
sort which is nearing completion. 

Located just south of the new 
dining hall, this new building will 
be used to house dining hall em- 
ployees. 

The structure is forty feet long 
and thirty-four feet wide. There are 
three large bedrooms, 12’x17’, two full 
baths with showers, and a large 
guest room 14’x22’. Front and back 
porches add to its convenience. 

Kept in design with cther build- 
ings, creosoted on the outside and 
trimmed in white, the structure will 
blend into the rustic setting. 

The St. Louis Suburban Associa- 
tion plans to bring the total con- 
tribution to $5,000. 


ART EDUCATION ASSN. 
TO MEET MARCH 24-25 

The Missouri Art Education As- 
sociation will hold its annual spring 
conference March 24-25 at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Kenneth Winebrenner, editor of 
“School Arts,”’ will be guest speaker. 
The program will include discussions 
on art education from kindergarten 
through college, art explorations and 
exhibits. 


TEXTBOOK MEN’S ASSN. 
INSTALLS NEW OFFICERS 


Sixty members of the Missouri 
Textbook Men’s Association attended 
the annual luncheon-business meet- 
ing Jan. 12 in Columbia. 

After the business meeting, the 
following officers were installed: 
President, James F. Gilbert; First 
Vice President, Norman Crouch; Sec- 
ond Vice President, Robert M. Mil- 
ler; Secretary-Treasurer, Floyd A. 
Townsend. 


SCIENCE TEACHERS 
TO CONVENE IN CHICAGO 


Approximately 400 speakers will 
address the various meetings of the 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion convention March 24-29 in Chi- 
cago. 

The almost 3,000 teachers who at- 
tend will learn ways to keep abreast 
of current developments in science 
and howto provide up-to-date basic 
science instruction. 


FLORISSANT HONORS 
TWO TEACHERS 
lorissant Jaycees have presented 
two teachers in the Ferguson-Floris- 
sant R-II district with service awards. 
Roy Nehrt, director of tests and 
measurement, was honored for his 
participation in civic activities. 
Robert Kneeland, music instructor, 
received an award for his contribu- 
tion to arts and culture. 


CHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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DR. S. M. McMURRIN 
NEW COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION 

Dr. Sterling M. McMurrin, 47, 
academic vice president of the Uni- 
versity of Utah, has been named U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

Dr. McMurrin, a native of Utah, 
has been professor of philosophy at 
the University there since 1948. He 
has written articles on philosophy, 
religion and *education and is co- 
author of a two-volume work, “A 
History of Philosophy,” and also of 
“Contemporary Philosophy.” 

Dr. McMurrin did his under- 
graduate work at the University of 
California in Los Angeles and at the 
University of Utah. He earned his 
master of arts degree at Utah and 
his doctorate in philosophy at U.S.C. 

He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and a past president of the Utah 
Conference on higher education. 


PLANS FOR TRADE SCHOOL 
IN MALDEN AREA 

Carl D. Gum, superintendent of 
schools at Clarkton, reports that ten- 
tative plans have been made to open 
an area trade school at the old Mal- 
den Air Base for 1961-62. Participat- 
ing towns will be Malden, Clarkton, 
Campbell, Gideon, Risco, Parma and 
Bernie. 

Courses in auto mechanics, building 
trades and electronics will be offered 
to 175 junior and senior boys by 
four instructors. 

Men who are interested in serving 
as instructors should contact Super- 
intendent Alva DaVault of Malden. 


BUSINESS EDUCATORS 
TO MEET APRIL 8 

The luncheon of the llth annual 
spring conference of the Business 
Education Department of MSTA 
April 8 at the University of Missouri 
will be in honor of Dr. Paul Selby, 
recently retired Dean of Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College. 

Dr. Selby, a nationally known au- 
thor, was founder and first national 
president of Pi Omega Pi, national 
honorary business education frater- 
nity. 

At the morning session Bertha 
Weeks, director of Records Control, 
Inc., of Chicago, will speak on ‘‘Mod- 
ern Aspects of Records Manage- 
ment.” Dr. Paul R. Olsen, professor 
of economics, University of Iowa, 
will speak on “The High School and 
Economic Understanding.” 

“Business and Business Education 
—Today and Tomorrow” will be the 
subject of an address by Walter Em- 
merling, office manager of the Proc- 
tor & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and past president of the Na- 
tional Office Management Associa- 
tion, at the afternoon session. 

Registration will be from 9 a. m. 
until 9:45 in the Business and Public 
Administration Auditorium. Reserva- 
tions may be made with Mary Jane 
Lang, 306 Hill Hall, University of 
Missouri in Columbia. 








1961 


MaRCH 


SESSION 


Over 1,000 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


ADVANCED STUDY WORKSHOPS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 


= 
FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 


LIBRARY RESEARCH LABORATORY 
FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
June 12—July 15 July 17—August 19 
7. 

RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
Music Lectures Plays Museums 
Swimming Fishing Golf Tennis 
For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 725 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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AN OUTSTANDING EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 


1961 MISSOURIANA TOUR 


(The Ninth Annual Tour) 


ENROLL NOW FOR A TOUR HIGHLIGHTING 
® Missouri Business in Action 
® Missouri History 
® Scenic Missouri 


® Gracious Hospitality 


You can earn two (2) hours of credit for the Tour—three (3) or 
more hours of credit with workshops before and after and includ- 
ing the Tour or you can earn full summer's credit with seven weeks 
on campus in addition to the Tour. Graduate or undergraduate 


credit. 


FOR ALL DETAILS WRITE TO: 
Mrs. Monia Morris, Central Missouri State College 
Warrensburg, Missouri 


TOUR PROGRAM CO-SPONSORED BY: 


Central Missouri State College 
Missouri State Chamber of Commerce 
























Comfort 
Engineered 


SCHOOL SEATING 


Designed, Engineered, 
Manufactured and Priced 
to the buyers needs! 


Distributed by 


THE EDWARDS PRESS 


OSCEOLA, MO. 








How to go about 
saving money 
.. While you 
go about 


seeing Europe! 


A single EURAILPASS ticket gives 
you an entire month of first class 
travel in and between Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Swit- 
zerland for a single flat fare of $110. 
« Many extras included « Go where 
you want, when you want—back-track! 
You can do it only with eEuRAILPAss 
at no extra cost * Two-Month eEurait- 
pass just $150; three-month limit 
only $180. BUY EURAILPASS FROM 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


EURAILPASS, °”.0. Box 191, Madison Square Sta.. 


New York 10, N.Y. 
Please send Free illustrated brochure 


Name 
Address 
State 


City Zone 
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ROUND-TRIP 
(Continued from page 17) 


the collection of delinquent accounts; 
costs vary widely but local taxes ob- 
viously are relatively inefficient. 

Conclusion: It is cheaper to send 
a dollar to Washington than it is 
to send the same dollar to the state 
capital, to the county court house 
or to the city hall. 

Coming from Washington 

The Congressman of our fairy tale 
is all wet. He is real, but we won’t 
give his name. There is no use in 
embarrassing him because he is not 
alone; other opponents of federal 
financial support for education have 
used the same false argument. 

He will be particularly unhappy 
when he learns that the economical 
administration of federal education 
funds was described in one of the 
Task Force papers of the Hoover 
Commission, officially known as the 
Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, originally chaired by the 
former President of the United 
States. 

Fact: Federal administrative costs 
are very low. Even after including 
overhead of 
auditing and all the rest, the so- 
called freight charge came to only 
1.6 per cent of the total program. 

Here are some details, as reported 
in the Hoover Commission paper: 

Federal administration of the fed- 
eral funds in the national school 
lunch program was 1.7% (that is 


costs tax collection, 


less than two cents out of every 
dollar). 

For vocational education, 2.0%. 

For resident instruction in land- 
grant colleges, 0.05% (that is one- 
twentieth of one cent). 

In the federal - assistance laws, 
0.9% (or less than one penny out 
of every dollar). 

For friends of federal funds for 
education, there is the happy pros- 
pect that these costs may be even 
lower in the future if the Congress 
enacts the kind of bill advocated 
by the National Education Associa- 
tion. The NEA has urged Congress 
to allot the money to the states ac- 
cording to their school-age popula- 
tion. To do this should require no 
more than one good man with a 





SCHOOL 





June 7-July 28, 1961 
SUMMER SESSION 


William Jewell College 


Liberty, Missouri 


Undergraduate and professional 
courses in elementary and sec- 
ondary education—and a wide 
range of other courses. 


For teachers seeking academic 
or certification credit; and stu- 
dents wishing to accelerate their 
college program. 


Adequate and comfortable facili- 
ties; reasonable costs; unlimited 
recreation and _ entertainment 
opportunities on campus and in 
nearby Kansas City. 


For bulletin and 
detailed information write 


Director of the Summer Session 
Box S, William Jewell College 
Liberty, Missouri 
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@ EUROPE 


SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 
TRAVEL AT ITS BEST 
FOR OVER A DECADE 


— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — 585. 


An organization set up solely to care for the special needs 
of the intelligent traveller, we bring you the magic of 
the ambiental way of learning, based on the realization 
that years of book study cannot compare with a flash of 
fundamental understanding — of the battle of 1066, as 
it comes to you, looking down a gentle green slope near 
Hastings—of the ineffable glory of Hellenic art, as you 
stand on the Acropolis. 
el 


The tours we offer, created by people who have made this 
their lifetime endeavor, will help you to get a hundred 
times more out of each day and each dollar you invest In 
your summer abroad—to enrich your thinking and feeling, 
to return a better teacher and a happier being. Each is a 
carefully planned sequence of meaningful and enjoyable 
experiences—each different from all others—a glowing 
reward to you for the hard work you do through the long 


winter months. 
el 


Earn academic credit in Art, Education, Geography, His- 
tory, Home Economics, Humanities, Languages, Literature, 
Music, Sociology—or enroll as an auditor. Visit two or 
three countries only—take a course at one of Europe's 
famous universities—or roam the Continent from Lisbon 
to Moscow, from the Fiords to the Bosphorus, exploring 
ancient walled towns and great capitals, relaxing on sea- 
shores and in the Alps. Go for:4 weeks, 6 or 9. Go by 


ship, or fly by jet | 
e 


Enjoy the company of likeminded people in a congenial 
group led by an educator of experience, ability. Travel in 
comfort, stay in fine hotels, delight in the delicacies of 
regional cuisines. Meet teachers, make new friends in 
many lands, talk with interesting nationals, see plays; 
hear concerts, operas. Plan on doing this next summer. 
Write NOW for information. 


STUDY ABROAD 
250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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PERMANENT 
and CUMULATIVE 
RECORDS FORMS 


Model offers the State Approved 
Cumulative Record forms for Ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
Form 99 (grades 1-8) and form 
99-A (grades 1-6) are printed on 
heavy white bristol board, size 
8%x11”". Form 101 for grades 7 
thru 12 is a folder type of record 
on heavy white bristol, tab-cut in 
three positions similar to a file 
folder. 


Forms 207 and 2078S, exclusively 
published by Model, contain perma- 
nent records for grades 1 thru 12 
and are both of the folder type. 
Form 207 is on heavy white bristol 
while form 207S is on heavy buff 
ledger stock, punched for ring or 
post binder. 


Samples upon request. 


Model Publishing and 
School Supply Co. 


1602-08 Hodiamont Ave. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Member of National School Supply 
and Equipment Association. 











BLACK HILLS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Spearfish, South Dakota 


Summer College in the Mountain 
Vacationland of the West 


1. Practical courses to meet needs 


of elementary and _ secondary 
teachers. 

2. Cost . . . Tuition, Fees, Board, 
Room . . . $145.00 per five-week 
term. 


3. Individual Recreation . . .Stim- 
ulating Professional Experiences. 


FIRST TERM: June 12-July 14 
SECOND TERM: July 17-August 18 


Workshop Program: Health Edu- 
cation, July 24-August 4; Conser- 
vation Workshop — Art Colony, 
August 7-August 18. 


For additional information and 
souvenir catalog write 


Russell E. Jonas, President 


Black Hills Teachers College 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
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good adding machine, resulting in 
administrative that 
most of us would have trouble vis- 


costs so small 
ualizing that small a percentage. 

Conclusion: Your tax dollar (and 
ours) can be collected and put to 
work more efficiently by Washing- 
ton than by our state, our county 
or even by city hall. 

A Further Look 

When next you hear a speaker 
talk about the high freight charge 
on a round trip to Washington, ask 
him for his authority. It will turn 
out that he “read it some place;” 
he’s sorry, but he cannot recall ex- 
actly where. If perchance, he re- 
calls, it invariably turns out to be 
a flat assertion without proof. 

When we say invariably, we mean 
exactly that, because there cannot 
be proof of something that is false. 
A federal freight charge of 30 per 
cent or 40 per cent is just so much 
fudge. 

For children, fudge may be fine. 
For adults, facts are better. And 
it is the facts that provide the 
realistic. down-to-earth ending for 
what started out as a fairy tale but 
turned out to be a very attractive 
round-trip ticket leading to better 
schools for all Americans. 

A companion piece to this pub- 
lication, The Non-Existent Dragon, 
points out that federal aid has not 
meant federal control. 

Copies free from MSTA or from 
the Legislative Commission, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


THREAT OF CONFORMITY 


Children are individuals with in- 
terests and aptitudes as different as 
their own fingerprints. 

“Labels & Fingerprints,” a pam- 
phlet issued by five national educa- 
tional organizations, expresses con- 
cern over the stifling results of con- 
formity. Mass grouping, standard 
curricula, examinations and _ test 
scores are influencing a rigid in- 
terpretation of school needs and forc- 
ing children into a “common mold.” 

Teachers, too, are individuals. They 
must be allowed to experiment in- 
dividually to meet the individual 
needs of children. 

The publication may be obtained 
from the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Price for a sin- 
gle copy, 50 cents. 





designed to meet the 
challenge of the age... 


PHYSICS 


Developed by the Physical Sci- 
ence Study Committee of Edu- 
cational Services Incorporated. 


Here is a book that is with- 
out parallel in laying a solid 
foundation for higher experi- 
mental and theoretical phys- 
ics, in building understand- 


ing of the world around us, 
and in helping young minds to 
cope ably with the problems 


progress presents. 


This all new text concentrates 
on the fundamentals of phys- 
ics. The Laboratory Guide is 
built around a new set of 
simply designed apparatus— 
Guide and apparatus encour- 
age self-discovery of prin- 
ciples of physics. And for you 
a Teacher’s Manual carefully 
devised. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Dlinois 


Representatives : 
Gramstad, 1014 Chelsea Ave., 
Glendale 22, Missouri 
Marlyn E. Gorden, 2136 East Monroe, 
Springfield, Mlinois 


Hubert G 
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TEACHERS NEEDED 
FOR SUMMER JOBS 


e «« In resorts, amusement parks, summer 
camps, ranches, hospitals, state and ne- 
tional parks, restaurants, motels, business 
and industry, government, and other or- 
ganizations at locations throughout the 
United States. 


A list of over 1,000 organizations needing 
help this summer, name and address of 
employing official, positions available, and 
salaries offered is contained in the new 
1961 Summer Employment Directory. All 
of these employers want applications from 
teachers. The price of the directory is 
$3.00; there is no other cost to teachers. 
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me eee 


Te: National Directory Service 
Box 65, Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Please send me the 1961 Summer Employ- 
ment Directory No. 19. | enclose $3.00. 


Name 





Address 





aS 
(please print) 
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City. 
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KITCHEN MANAGER 


Girls camp, northern Wiscon- 
sin, June 15-August 27, train- 
ing and experience in institu- 
tional management, feed 175 
three times a day, top wages, 
references. Good cook also 
needed. 


Write to Mrs. F. M. Isserman, 
82 Arundel Place, St. Louis 5, 
Missouri 
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University of Minnesota, Duluth 


Duluth 12, Minnesota 














Still Available 
The Award Winning Book 
THE WILD MAMMALS 
OF MISSOURI 
* By Charles and 
Elizabeth Schwartz 
$5.95 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI PRESS 
Columbia, Mo. 








“THE 6 WONDERFUL 
RECORDS OF FACTS” 


© John D. Caddy 


* Highest armed 33-1/3 L.P. vinylite 
records dictating the 390 basic Arith- 
metic facts 6, 4%, and 3 seconds 
apart! 

* Challenges pupils to clinch the mem- 
orization of the facts, by adopting less 
time-consuming methods of arriving 
at their answers! 

* Quickest, easiest, surest method of 

finding children's fact problems! 

Designed to meet requirements of Title 

Ill of N.D.E.A. of 1958! 

*% 30 day trial upon request, to adminis- 
trators-supervisors-consultants. 

Just return records if not satisfied! 

*% Send for FREE TEACHER'S MANUAL 

exclusively from 
JOHN D. CADDY 
P.O. Box 251, Canoga Park, Calif. 


* 














Everything for the Stage 
Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 
GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 











Teacher Credit Unions in Missouri 


A Place to Borrow 


Affton C. T. A. Credit Union 
R. Faulkner, Treasurer 
8309 Mackenzie Road 
Affton 23, Missouri 


Bayless School Credit Union 
A. P. Kessling, Treasurer 
4530 Weber Road 

St. Louis 23, Missouri 


Berkeley School Emp. Credit Union 
James Sallade, Treasurer 

6038 Caroline Avenue 

Berkeley 21, Missouri 


Boone County Teachers Credit Union 
James E. Saunders, Treasurer 

802 Range Line Street 

Columbia, Missouri 


Callaway County School Emp. Credit Union 
K. M. Craghead, Treasurer 

Fulton High School 

Fulton, Missouri 


Center Schools Credit Union 
Buford Ellis, Treasurer 

c/o 611 East 105th 

Kansas City, Missouri 


Clay County Teachers Credit Union 
Arthur A. Pfaff, Treasurer 

23rd & Gentry 

North Kansas City, Missouri 


CSD-1 Credit Union 
John E. Thiel, Treasurer 
c/o 7913 Park Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Grandview Schools Credit Union 
Joseph Hess, Treasurer 

1001 Main Street 

Grandview, Missouri 


Hazelwood School Emp. Credit Union 
Reval C. Bridges, Treasurer 

1865 Highway 66 

St. Louis 15, Missouri 


Independence Teachers Credit Union 
Gregory LeFever, Treasurer 

1223 N. Noland 

Independence, Missouri 


Lincoln University FCU 
Alan T. Busby, Treasurer 
Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


Neosho School Emp. Credit Union 
Richard M. Fauhl, Treasurer 
Route 2, Box 286A 

Neosho, Missouri 


Normandy Schools Credit Union 
W. M. Simon, Treasurer 

6701 Easton 

St. Louis 33, Missouri 


Northwest Mo. Teachers Credit Union 
Dr. Dale J. Blackwell, Treasurer 

c/o Northwest Mo. State College 
Maryville, Missouri 


KEEP FOR FUTIL 


— A Place to Invest 


Raytown Teachers Credit Union 
Cecil L. Stine, Treasurer 

6332 Overton 

Raytown 33, Missouri 


Riverview Schools Credit Union 
Mrs. Laurel Kurtt, Treasurer 
1218 Shepley Drive 

St. Louis 37, Missouri 


St. Francois County School Emp. Credit 
Union 

Winferd Durham, Treasurer 

Bonne Terre, Missouri 


St. Joseph Teachers Credit Union 
Basil C. Hoehn, Treasurer 

1218 Powell Street 

St. Joseph, Missouri 


St. Louis Co. R-2 Credit Union 
Harry C. Cooper, Treasurer 
2800 Parker Road 
Florrissant, Missouri 


St. Louis Progressive Teachers Credit Union 
Clarence H. Wilson, Treasurer 

c/o 4358A Cook Avenue 

St. Louis 13, Missouri 


St. Louis Teachers Credit Union 
Charles F. Kincaid, Treasurer 
3616 Forest Park Blvd. 

St. Louis 8, Missouri 


School District of Webster Groves Credit 
Union 

Edwin Eggers, Treasurer 

c/o Schall School 

9420 Manchester 

St. Louis 19, Missouri 


Southeast Mo. Teachers Credit Union 
Mrs. Eileen Howle, Treasurer 

804 W. Cape Rock Drive 

Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


Southwest Teachers Credit Union 
Mrs. Mary Robinette, Treasurer 
Southwest Mo. State College 
Springfield, Missouri 


Springfield Teachers Credit Union 
0. O. Lahman, Treasurer 

1700 Kimbrough 

Springfield, Missouri 


Suburban Teachers Credit Union 
Mrs. Ruth M. Barthel, Treasurer 
10330 Old Olive Street Road 

St. Louis 41, Missouri 


Teachers Credit Union 
L. A. Pinkney, Treasurer 
1220 Oak Street 

Kansas City 6, Missouri 


University City School Emp. Credit Union 
H. R. Speer, Treasurer 

c/o Hanley Junior High School 

951 No. Hanley Road 

St. Louis 30, Missouri 


University of Kansas City Credit Union 
S. Mouri, Treasurer 

c/o 5100 Rockhill 

Kansas City 10, Missouri 


TRE REFERENCE 
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ELEMENTARY COUNSELOR 


(Continued from page 20) 


Because of his connection with the 
assessment of educational character- 
istics of the students, the elementary 
counselor can provide valuable in- 
formation to those considering cur- 
riculum changes. 

As the schools move toward an 
ungraded organization, the counselor 
may assist in the placement of en- 
rolling students. Children now are 
admitted to school on the basis of 
age alone. If-in the future they are 
admitted on the basis of readiness 
for formal education, the counselor 
will assist in determining this read- 


APPLICATION PHOTOS 


22"x32" 













Add 20c for Faster 
return by First Class Mail 


ibel 





Best p repr 

on finest portrait paper of your 
favorite portrait, snapshot, or negative 
which will be returned unharmed. 

(add 25¢ if your original is over 5” x7*’). 


Dept. 31 


PORTRAIT COPY CO... s20¢troow 








FREE FILM 


For Civic Clubs, P.T.A., 
Lay and C.T.A. Meetings: 


Watch Out for Ollie 

Can America Afford Better Schools? 
Right ~ 
And Gladly Teach 

Crowded Out 

Satellites, Schools and Survival! 
Education 1957 

Not By Chance 

Section Sixteen 

A Desk for Billie 

A State, A People and Their Schools 
Mike Makes His Mark 

Freedom to Learn 

Skippy and the 3 R's 

Fire In Their Learning 

The Teacher 

Secure the Blessings 

Schools March On 

The Stay In 

Who Will Teach Your Child? 
Education for Democracy 

The Sixth Chair 

What Greater Gift 

Pop Rings the Bell 

New Tools for Learning 

Design of America Pub. Ed. 

The School and the Community 


For Professional Meetings: 
Every Teacher... An Active 
Political Citizen 
No Teacher Alone 


The Drop Out 
M.S.T.A, At Work (Slides) 


Bunker Hill Resort (Slides) 


Specify date to be used. Only cost is 
for return postage. Write for list of edu- 
cational recordings and radio programs. 


Mo. State Teachers Assn. 


Columbia, Missouri 
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iness. The transfer student will need 
to be placed in such’ an ungraded 
school. This may require the aid of 
the counselor. 

The elementary counselor should 
keep meaningful records of case 
studies and conferences and see that 
the principal and teacher get infor- 
mation that will benefit them. Ev- 
idence of special assistance should 
appear in the student’s cumulative 
record as well. Periodic follow-up of 
individuals or groups is essential. 

Many of these duties are respon- 
sibilities of the secondary counselor 
also. Recognizing that the elemen- 
tary counselor serves a different age 
group, there are some basic differ- 
ences in approach. These differences 
between elementary and secondary 
counseling seem important: 

The elementary counselor works 
directly through the elementary prin- 
cipal. The 


with the counselor’s aid, those situa- 


principal determines, 
tions in which the counselor can be 
of assistance. The line of referral is 
from the teacher to the principal to 
the counselor. The primary differ- 
ence here is that the student usually 
does not initiate the contact with the 


The 


highly desirable at the secondary 


counselor. reverse of this is 
level. 

A second difference is the shift of 
emphasis from concentrated work 
with the 
with his 


concentrated 
This 


=, . * 
means a greater participation on the 


student to 
work environment. 
part of the teacher, parents, other 
special personnel, the principal and 
community agencies. The frequent 
inability of the young child to express 
verbally his difficulties necessitates a 
case study approach to diagnosis and 
prognosis. This demands careful and 
accurate work by the counselor, but 
it does not mean that the student is 
an unheard bystander. 

It is estimated that the elemen- 
tary counselor may be able to serve 
twice as many students as the sec- 
ondary counselor. 

The 
help the school program and _ is 


elementary counselor does 
eagerly sought by those who are 
aware of his contributions. He is a 
boon to the principal, teacher, par- 


ents and the students. 














Just Published 
Reading Games Book 
Price—$1.95 


ROBERT 8S. SMALL 
Book & Magazine Agency 
Box 138 
South Greenfield, Mo. 








For Teachers-- FREE 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 
Study and Travel in MEXICO at low 
cost. 5 hours College credit. Session 
July 22 to Aug. 18. rite for it today: 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
N. Main 


807 Wichita, Kansas 








FILMSTRIPS 
for 
Your N.D.E.A. List 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Gen. Sc 
Spanish, French (With records) 
Write for Catalog or Demonstration 
J. W. WELSH FILM SERVICE 
Rt. 9, Box 488, Springfield, Mo. 











GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in coopera- 
tion with professors from Stanford Univer- 
sity and Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 3-Aug 
11, art, folklore, geography, history, lan- 
guage & literature courses. Tuition, board & 
room, $245. Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, 
Stanford, Calif 








For the Better Positions 
contact 


Illiana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Illinois 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 











CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you 


Enroll now 
Clinton, towa 





706 South Fourth Street 


” 1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





r-———— FREE COLOR POSTERS———— 
11” x 14” for Classroom Display 
Illustrating and Describing 


POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 


Also miniatures for distribution to pupils 
Specify number of posters and miniatures need- 
ed. Teachers only—Write: 


Ivy Corporation ® Montclair, N. J. 








BOOKS FOR CHILDREN’S 

LIBRARIES in durable 

picture-in-buckram bindings. 
HARRY SOPER, Box 61, Columbia, Mo. 
Follett Publishing Company 
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Readiness For A Test 


IT Is TOO EARLY at this time to predict the action 
of the Missouri House of Representatives regarding 
the full financing of the New School Foundation Pro- 
gram. 

Encouraging was the action of the Governor in 
recommending in the official budget an amount of 
money his budget staff has said is sufficient to provide 
full financing for public schools for 1961-63. 

During the hearing of the House Bill containing 
the section on appropriating all sums in the school 
moneys fund to the State Board of Education for the 
support of the Foundation Program the committee 
climate was apparently one of friendliness toward pub- 
lic schools. 

Let us hasten to point out that the two above 
indications of attitudes toward the financial needs of 
schools do not assure favorable action in the House 
of Representatives. 

Among the tax measures recommended by the Gov- 
ernor to finance state services including schools, three, 
withholding income tax, sales tax on non-highway fuel 
and the cigarette tax are in a position to be perfected in 
the House. 


When the tax measures come up for considera- 


FUNDS PER PUPIL ENROLLED MO. SCHOOLS 


State Support 


tion in the committees and on the floor of the House, 
there is a tendency for those who have the responsibility 
to provide state revenue for the essential state services 
to lose sight of the services for which additional tax 
revenues are needed. 

Listening to the debates, one might conclude that 
an increase in taxes was being sought as a means to 
provide a subject for public discussion. 

If all teachers, using the term in its broadest sense, 
parents and friends of public education are not at 
work as individuals, boards of education, PTAs and 
civic groups interpreting the needs of our children for 
better schools, there are undoubtedly those who will put 
the importance of maintaining our state position of 
47 in ranking on state tax collections as a per cent 
of income as being more important than education of 
children. 

From 1929 to 1958 per capita income increased 
from $703 to $2,069 and has continued its climb. 
During this period as a whole almost half of our in- 
come went for food, clothing and shelter. However, 
between 1947 and 1958, when personal income rose 
more rapidly, a smaller percentage went for these 
items and a larger percentage for recreation and other 
services. 

The relationship of personal income to the edu- 
cational expenditures is important. It is more than 
disturbing to know that as a nation expenditure for 
education as a percentage of personal incomie during 
the depths of the depression was 3.7 per cent and in 
1957-58 was only 3.8 per cent. 

In Missouri we were spending less than the na- 
tional average. 

Schools as economic consumers and as a form of 
investment in productive capacity should have received 
a larger proportion of disposable income. Our economic 
pattern calls for more and more skilled services. 

Therefore, schools should have more as a _ pro- 
ductive factor. 

Below are some items that relate to pupils, the 
reason for the existence of schools, and teachers, the 
greatest single ingredient that raises or lowers the 
quality of educational programs. Use these in your 
materials of interpretation when working with your 
Representative and Senator. 


Teachers’ Salaries 

















Year Local State 
1952-53 $137 S 7 
1953-54 148 72 
1954.55 148 73 
1955-56 166 81 
1956-57 184 97 
1957-58 190 102 
1958-59 205 103 
1959-60 218 104. 
1960-61 228 102 


U.S. Average - 


Mo. A verage U.S.A verage 


$ 96 $3,039 $3,554 
102 3,188 3,825 
106 3,347 3,950 
114 3,521 4,156 
122 3,887 4,350 
136 4,130 4,720 
139 4,368 4,939 
149 4,558 5,160 
160 4,800 5,389 
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Designed and Built for the AEROSPACE AGE 





THE 











EDITION OF- COMPTON’S 


“Rica 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Lp it may take some “Celestial Navigation” for teachers 
to find the interests and abilities of students in the Aero- 
space Age. It will take the finest quality reference materials 
available to release the full potential of each student. 

For the most up-to-date, quality encyclopedia available, A’ (a 
prime) teacher in A' (a prime) classroom will “Fix” on the 
New 1961 Edition of Compton’s. 


teachers to know - 


The Aerospace Age brings new terms, 
new concepts, new teaching problems 
No one (not even our spacemen) has 
all the answers students need about the 
air and space age. But students expect 
or know where to 


@ 


find the answers. Compton editors 





, 





—_ 


Quality reference set — 
Compton's, of course. For 
example, the 38 new 
Aerospace articles alone 
include those listed 

at right. 


In addition to the new articles in the new Aerospace Area, the 
1961 Compton’s brings you 1,012 new and rewritten or revised 
articles in such important areas as: 


Laos; Burma; Cambodia; Indonesia; Thailand; Sumatra; «nd many 
other countries in Southeast Asia. 

Biographies of President Kennedy; Charles De Gaulle; Mao Tse- 
tung; and many, many others. 

68 new or revised articles on Animals — including animal tracks, 
legendary animals, extinct animals. 

New Compton use of Trans-Vision — a series of superimposed pic- 
tures printed on acetate — for the anatomy of the frog. The com- 
plete key as well as individual keys to the drawings make this the 
most usable of teaching tools. 

Economics, photography, polar regions, pirates, fairies, credit, 
and agriculture — plus many more. 











if It’s Timely 

It's in Compton’s. 
It's in Compton’s 

if It’s Timeless. 


® % million words of 
newly written text 


and artists have been meeting publi- 

}) cation deadlines at the rate of more 
than 275 pages per month during 
the past year to provide easily 
understood, easy-to-find an- 
swers in the nation’s First-In- 


Aerospace Careers 
Aerospace Fuels 
Aerospace Industry 
Aerospace Medicine 
Air Force Academy 
Airplane Airframe 
Airplane Flight Controls 
Airplane History 
Airplane Models 
Airplane Pilot and Crew 
Airplane Power Plants 
Airplane Safety 

Air Traffic Control 
Autogiro 

Aviation Meteorology 
Aviation Navigation 
Aviation Regulation 
Civil Air Patrol 
Helicopter 

Guided Missiles 

Jet Propulsion 

Rockets 

Space Travel 

and 15 other new, 
revised or rewritten 
articles — with 542 
illustrations, 169 pages 


FIX 


on...the 1961 
COMPTON’S 





1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 





For additional information write: F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
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Saie bem city 42+ © AMERICAN DESK... 


MORE ROOM TO WORK...WITH MORE = 
ROOM TO SPARE! : 


Se 


EGULINE by American Desk 
Series 212 Student Desk 


From the popular Reguline group, the design that actually permits more units per class than 
ordinary small desks allow! Alternate book boxes permit staggered seating arrangements... 
the instructor can see each student and each student has an unobstructed view of the instructor 
or chalkboard at all times. Two adjustable models cover the complete height range from 
22” thru 29”. Shown with Series 45 Cluster Chair. 
Metal Colors: Mint Green, Sea Blue, Coppertone, Mist Gray, Light Taupe 
Write for color illustrated Reguline brochure 


AMERICAN OESK MANUFACTURING co., TEMPLE, TEXAS 


BOWLUS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


1015 North Broadway, Pittsburg, Kansas 











